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The Hiftory of the Reign of Henry II. ‘and of Richard and 
Sohn, bis Sons; with the Events of the Period, from.1154 to 
1216. By the Rev. F. Berington. gto. ile 14. Baards.. Ro« 
binfons. 


O Mr. Btngi we are indebted for the Lives of Heloife 
and. Abelard, to which he. united.a great part of the hif- 
tory of the period in which they flourifhed. That work was 
executed with great fpirit and ability, but the {plendor of the 
fucceeding zra attraéted his attention, and ,he almoft pro- 
mifed a continuation: this continuation we now réceive. 
Part of Mr. Berington’s labours were, we think, fuperfeded ; 
we mean not by Mr. Hume, of whom itis truly faid, that he. 
feems to.be executing a tafk, to have haftened on its com- 
pletion, without his ufual difcrimination; nor by Rapin, a 
faithful annalift, except where his own prejudices interfered. 
Lord Lyttleton’ s hiftory, though not without defects, is 
written with an amiable prepoifeffing candour, He feems to 
have fpared no induftry in the examination, and to have been 


{crupuloufly cautious in his determination. The work is 
perhaps written too coldly; the narrative proceeds in too .. 


unvaried a tone; often broken by. digreffions, and .by anti- 
quarian refearches, folid and’ inftructive, rather than pleafing. - 
This isnot however the whole of the accufation: the noble 
author is, fuppofed to have reprefented the conduét of Henry, 
refpecting Becket, too partially. We mutt not prejudge 
this queftion, for we fhall engage in it at fome length : we 
may obferve, however, that ifthe former hiftorian is occa- 
fionally lefs paftial tothe caufe of liberty, Mr. Berington, 


in his. firft’ addrefs, is eagerly warm in its defence. If the — 


noble hiftorian’s narrative is more cool, odr prefent author's 

is perhaps too abrupt; and, aiming at animation, is fome- 

times obfcure, and frequently irregular. He dazzles with his 

fire, but the brilliancy is only the corrufcation of a moment: 
it.is loft before we can fay that we are pleafed. 
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226 Hiftory of the Reign 'of King Henry 31. 

The period which Mr. Berington has chofen is a pecu- 
liarly interefting one in the Englith hiftory. In the time of 
Henry HH. we do not fay that the conftitution began to affume 
a form, bet many of its features, involved in the cloud of 
barbarifm, became more diftiné, and attracted more atten- 
tion. Henry’s frmnefs and adtivity checked the turbulence of 
thofe barons who, in a more diftant zra, obtained a fplendid 
name in the field of Runnymede; a fame due rather to the 
confequences of that aétion, than to the ariftocratic fpirit 
which ditated their condu&. _ The fabfequent reign would 
have been more admired, if the adtions of Richard had not 
been chiefly performed in the Eaft. This monarch has long 
wanted an hiftorian, and we regret only that Mr. Bering- 
ton’s account is fo concife.. His hiftorian, however, muf not 
be contented with the Englifh annalifts: in the life of Sa- 
Jadin, Richard ‘almoft fhines with as bright .a luftre as: the 
particular fubje& of the biographer ; and it is recorded, that 
Saladin feared Richard’s fkill and abilities in the cabinet, not 
lefs than his prowefs in the field. Yet in this volume, he is 
Fittle more than the connetting link between john and 
Henry. ‘The events of their lives, from the peculiar cir- 
cumftances, perhaps from the predilection of the author, are 
the chief objects of Mr. Berington’s narrative. A genera} 
mtroduction comprehends the fix firft years of Henry’s reign, 
and the hiftory begins with the council of Pavia. The ten 
years of Richard are included in feventy-two pages. 

The council of Pavia was fummoned by Frederick Barba- 
roffa, on account of the difpute between Victor and Orlando, 
who had each been eleéted to the papal chair. The latter 
was perfonally obnoxious to Frederick, and difobeyed his 
fummons ; it was not therefore furprizing, that his compe- 
titor’s election was eftablifhed, though apparently in- 
formal and irregular. The other candidate was fupported 
by Louis and Henry; and this wncertain ftate of the papal 
power had a great influence on the fubfequent tranfations. 

Though Mr. Berington’s work is rather a hiftory of the Ca- 
tholic church, than of an Englifh king, and the life of 
Becket more friétly, perhaps, than that of Henry; yet even 
the outline of this tranfaction is not equally filled up, and 
one effential part feems to be flightly paffed over, we mean | 
the projected accommodation by means of a conference. 
between the emperor, the kings of France and England. 
Mr. Berington blames Henry for the fudden marriage of his 
fon ‘with the daughter of Louis, though by this means, 
which can fcarcely be called a ‘fubterfuges an obftinate ana 
bloody war was probably Lei me The cooler — 
~ may 
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may difcufs the force of an abfolute agreement, when its vio- 
lation may be attended with confequences {fo beneficial: but, 
an this inftance, no agreement was violated. The catftles 
were to be delivered when the marriage was,celebrated by 
the confent of the church; and, from the change in Louis’s 
connections and circumftances, it probably might have been 
difputed at another time. The confent of the church was 
obtained from the Pope, whom Louis acknowledged, and 
the cafiles were delivered ap. We fhould not have mentioned 
this circumftance, but to fhew our aythor’s eagernefs to 
blame the condu& of Henry in the firft eps, which aré par- 
ticularly detailed, 

Mr. Berington, while many circumftances of Henry’s life 
are fhortly noticed, relates at fome length the events of the 
Emperor’s campaig'» in Italy ; but he returns feemingly with 
eagernefs to his fist great object, the opponent of Henry, 
the celebrated Becket, the faint and martyr. We need not, 
at this time, fay who Becket.was, or give any account of 
his early life, his fpirit, his ability, his generofity, or his 
attachment to Henry. He feems to have been contented with 
being the fecond man in the kingdom, till he thought he 
could be the firft, or equal to the firft, He then pretended 
to be the warm enthufiaft in favour of the church. We fay 
pretended, for in the former part of his life, while he was 
chancellor, his decifions were not found to be partial on this 
fide, and it is too late to affert, that confecration would pro- 
duce a miracle: it might eafily change his defigns. and his 
conduct. Mr. Berington relates the different events of the 
early part of his life with fufficient impartiality, and we are 
not willing to detraé& from the merits of the faint, before 
his confecration ; or to accufe him afterwards of any other 
crime than the bafeft ingratitude to his benefactor, and ag 
unreafonable, indefenfible, attachment to the church, in 
oppofition to the beft interefts of the flate. 

On the death of Theobald, the partiality, and the mif- 
taken policy of Henry raifed Beckett to the primacy. But 
we think our author fhould have ftopped a little, at leaft to 
have difproved what Foliott bifhop of Hereford (afterwaids 
of London) has afferted, that Becket had always a defign of 
obtaining this ftation: he fhould have fhown, by other evi-« 
dence than Hoveden’s, fince the fa& has been difputed, that 
Thomas * relu@antl’ confented ; and, though he follows the 
fame author in faying that ‘ oppofition (if any there was) 
finally gave way to the pofitive determination of the king,” 
candour fhould have remarked, that the faithful Gervafe, and 
the unfufpected John of “ee fpeak of great eet 
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228 Hiflory of the Reign of King Henry IT. 
and’ the irrefragable evidence of dates fhow that more than a 
year elapfed, from the death of Theobald to his ele&ion *. 
Tf the king’s will-was implicitly obeyed, ‘it is not eafy to ex- 
plain the caufe of this delay... When he became archbiihop, 
his condugt and his manners were not the fame: he evidently 
appeared to be fiudying a more important part, and before 
he could become a faint, it was neceflary to make the world 
forget that he had been~a foldier. “His apologift gives a 
different view of his.condud, ) | 


—* Men, whom nature has not formed in common moulds, 
whofe underflandings are large, and whofe heaits fwell, cun 
only be engaged with objects commenfurate with their capaci- 
ties. When Becket was the minifter of a monarch, whofe em- 
pire was extenfive and whofe views were :vatt, the fituation 
harmonized with his chara‘ter ; and he céuld be munificenr, 
and offentatious, and foldier-like ashe, Nor can we wonder; 
if the loofer manners of the age, and the occupations of the 
bufy fcene, fhovld have more than reconciled him to employ- 
ments, which feem not to have become the:churchman. There 
were examples in the French court, and more in that of Fre- 
derick. Befides, ‘! heobald had himfelf raifed him to the fta- 
tion, who knew its offices and all its calls. But when the pri- 
macy: of England was in his hands, with its {plendid honours 
and its thoufand duties, ‘the charge alone was amply fufficient ; 
and it could occupy and engrois his thoughts. His manners 
and his views would naturally -bend to it; and that cait of 
character which had fortunaiely cafried him to the ob- 
jects of his ambition, would now operate to‘fimilar exertions 
in his-new department. Now alfo, he might think, he was 
become the fervant of a greater potentate, then was Henry 
Plantagenet, namely, of Alexander, the Romain Pontiff. It 
was the prejudice of the age, And may it not be faid, that 
religion and a fenfe of duty did iikewife co-operate to the re- 
formation of manners and the change of character, of which I 
am fpeaking ? New features of mind, and a fternne‘s of virtue 
might be then produced, of which before no fymptoms had 
been exhibited.. The mind of man 1s a fyitem of effects. ‘To 
fay then, that the archbifhop was infincere in his converfion, 
and affecied: new manners, from finifter and infiduous views, is 
ungenerous and contrary to the declarations of the moft con- 
temporary writers ; but not to be able to fee that the tranfition 
was inof natural, as agreeable to the ordinary phenomena of 
human natuie, {peaks a want of difcernment, of which.who is 
vacant, fhould not attempt to relate events in which man isa 
priogipal agent: and to be confcious.of truth, and to miftate 
it, from the prejudications of low bigotry, from diflike of 


cinniilinins 





* From April r161°to June 1162. 
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charaéters, or from.a paltry, policy, is of prejuslien the: balett 
{pecies,.and degrades the, Ahiftorian.’. 

We have, voluntarily incurred the Sm patation eee on 
thofe who adapt an:opinion different from our author, and, 
without turning to cotem porary writers for their pinion, we 
fhall mention a Lad, .or two which -fufficiently fupport. our 
obfervationss His-refignation of the feals was the firft mark ofa 
deep-laid defign. “The offices.jof archbifhop.and chancellor 
were not incompatible: in that era, nor were the duties of 
either ‘office fo important. or numerous, as to greatly inter- 
fere with thofe of the other ; his‘réfufal to refign the arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury fhewed fufficiently that he was-un- 
willing to give up power when ‘it was not incompatible with 
what appeared to be ‘His chief’ obie&,’ and his reclainiing the 
honours of the caltle of Tunbridge, which had been alienated 
from the fee by a fair exchange, and his oppofing the right 
of patronage of William of Eynesford, prove that his am- 
bition was only diverted to a new channel., His difpute 
with the king would be alone a fafficient proof of this opi- 
nion, if no other, was wanting. © 

The two, firft of thefe facts are indeed mentioned by Mr, 
Berington, but foftened by a circumftance, which we could 
have wifhed to have feen fupported by better evidence, that 
Thomas refufed to refign the archdeaconry, becaufe he knew 
the king would give it to Geoffroy. de Riddel, whom he dif- 
liked. If we allow the fag, would it be a fufficient excufe 
for Becket, who is already reprefented as having given up 
every worldly care? The other fact.is united with fome re- 
fumptions for which there was a more defenfible plea. ~ They 
were formerly the property of the chorch ; but whatever may 
have been in the garb of the churchman, Thomas feems’ not 
yet to have forgotten the bufinefs of the world. ” 

Mr, Berington, with the beft hiftorians, takes up the’ fabjed 
of this, at its fource. Among the reforms of Henry, one of 
the moft important and ufeful was the ftri€t execution of pe- 
na] juftice ; but all his labours were rendered fruitlefs by the 
grant of Stephen, : whe committed thé perfons and property of 
ecclefiaftics to the bifhops. ' It is need ef$ to tracé this grant 
from its unformed and qualified ftate in the reigns of former 
princes, for it ought to have been fridthy: adhered to} if the bi- 
fhops had not abufed their truft: if they. had abufed it; Heénty 
wonld have been. unworthy of his’ crown, to have’ allowed 
their, claim; nor an we, avoid exprefling our far prize and i in- 
-dignation, that ata period like the prefent, the conduat of 
othe clergy at that. time can have found an apologift, ..It is 
enough to obferve, that degrading from'shis office, and a 
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230 Hiftory of the Reign of King Henry II. 

fhort banifhment,-or the lofs of his living, were the feverett 
punifhments inflicted on a churchman ; and ‘that Henry only 
atked,: that the ecclefiaftical culprit, if found guilty by eecle- 
fiafiics, fhould :be delivered for punifhment to the fecular 
power. . et us now attend to Mr. Berington. 

‘ Nothing to us can feem more equitable-chan this requifi- 
tion of the Te abftractedly confidered. But when we know 
what then were the immunities ahd rirhts’ of the church, 
which his predeceffors of the’ Norman line, as we have feen, 
and “he himfelf- hid folemnly confirmed,’ could any of them be 
legally anwiled- without: the confent of the bidiops? He ap- 
plied for this confcnt,s but furely they were free to withold it; 
and his~ application. was. preceded ..by an arbitrary decree, - 
which it was:his defizn to enforce. To require that the canons 
of the church, thould be feverely executed again{t delinquents, 
he had.authority. He might afk for more ; but that implied 
a power of refufing. “Whether they were unwife in their re- 
fufal cannot’be afcertained, only by our own ideas, which were 
not thoféof the times ‘F am“deferibing. The prerogative of 
the crowh, it féems, ‘mift be deemed facred; fo mutt the 
civil fiberti¢s Of the people:- the ecclefiattical rights of the 
church aloné eaniot- be fupported; but by a fpirit of pride and 
prieftly domination)’. >=: ! : 

Surely the original grant, with the confirmation of the 
Norman line, as well 45 the Plantagenets, muft fuppofé that 
juftice was equitably adminiftered, or the bifhops would no 
longer deferve their office of the judges of the écclefiaftics ; 
and our author would not contend, that the worft enormities 
fhould rémain unpuvifhed, becaufe this power had been 
given to thofe who had ‘proved unworthy of it, Every co- 
temporary author, Fitz Stephens, Johann¢s Carnotenfis*, Ger- 
vate, Diceto, William of Newbery, fpeak of the abufe of this 
power, and in more than one inftance Becket himfelf feems 
to have interpofed the fanctuary of the church between the 
moft atrocious culprits and civil punifhment, and to have 
obtained a greater revenue by thefe immunities than the 
king poffeffed. Henry, irritated by an unexpeéted oppofi- 
tion, abruptly aiks, whether they would obferve the ancient 
‘cuftoms and laws of the realm? 

¢ The reader will have obferved, fays our hiftorian, how, on 
.afudden, the fir objec in difcuffion being dropt, a new quef- 
tion was brought forward, The king had propofed to the 
prelates, that they fhould admit his new ftatute about the trial 
of ecclefiaflics, They refufe; when inftantly he turns to the 
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.  * One of the totéripuraty authors of: the. Quadrologus : perhaps the 
-fame with Joho of Salifhury, for the accounts are pearly fimilar. 
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royal cufoms. He could not mean to infinuate that there was 
any connection between them, om he knew that the firlt pro- 
polal went to the abrogation of an old Jaw, which his prede- 
ceffors had confirmed,) and that the cuftoms, which he now 
alledged, were, as he afferted, the ancient ufages of the 
realm.— Elfewhere I thal ‘have occafion more than once to re- 
mark, that the king,.in this perplexed controverfy, feems to 
have aéted from no premeditated plan; but to have thifted his 
ground, as the wayward paffion ted, and to have brought for- 
ward matter of freth difcuffion, to tafe refentment, or for the 
unprincely purpole of retaliation.” 


Nothing feems more unfair than this iafinuation, or more 
contradictory ‘to the anfwer. .It is evident from Becket’s 
reply, that Henry had not hhifted his ground, and-that Mr. 
Berington’s former hiftorical argument was unfounded. To 
Stephen only were the ecclefiaftics indebted for the eftablifhment 
of their exclufive power; and, when the bifhops deny this rea- 
fonable requifition, he wifhes only to know whether, if they 
oppofe him inthis point, they will abide by the ald cuftoms. We 
hope our hiftorian did not drop the term ancient by defign. 
Becket feems: aware of Henry’s meaning, for if the queftion, 
in his opinion, did not relate to the fame fubject, and if he 
was not aware that the claim was a recent one, why fhould he 
give the fame guarded anfwer, ‘‘ I and my brethren will ob- 
ferve your royal cuftoms, /awing our order.” ‘ Royal’ does 
not occur in the cotemporary authors that now lie before 
us. 

We have followed Mr, Berington ftep by. ftep, in order 
to point out the fallacy of his foundation, and confequently 
the infecure {upports of his faperftructure: we fhall now pur- 
fue the fubjeét lefs minutely, for we think we have fhown, that 
he is, as we have before called him, the apologift of Becket, 
rather than the biographer of Henry. When the archbifhop 
had, by the joint intreaties of the prelates, promifed to 
obey the cuftoms, probably urged at the fame time by the 
propriety of the-requeft, and the unpopularity which muft 
attend the refufal, fome time elapfed before the meeting of 
Clarendon, In this period, the ancient cuftoms feem to 
have been examined, and the conftitutions/ produced are 
ftyled a <* recolleétion and recognition of the cuftoms, li- 
berties, and dignities of our anceftors, and particularly of 
our grandfather Henry I.” If this title was not juft, Becket 
might properly have oppofed it, and the attachment of the 
Englith to their old cuftoms was then fo powerful, that it 
would have deftroyed all the popularity of Henry, .to have 
attempted any innovation. Becket, however, perifilts in his 
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232 Hiftory of the Reign of King Henry II. 
refufal to comply, and at laft is: obliged almoft by force te 
confent to the eftablithment of the conftitutions; a confent 
which he foon’ repents of ; ‘conftitutions: which he 1 or A 
éndeavours to oppofe in every refpect. 


£] only wid (fays our hiftorian) to fuggett that, as to Becket, 
when he propofed to reco fr rpm +his imprudent engagement, at 
the imperious mandate of the king, it was what every honeft man 
fhould have done. He faw there was no honour in his views. 
Again, indeed, he gave way, a and I will call it a weaknefs ; but 
what, rn like circumttanees, would havé been the condué of the 
moft refolved patriot ?_ Promifes fo extorted are’not binding, if, 
oi ¥cvol révifion, they difpleafes:* I do not fay, it was fear abs 
{slutely: which prevailed on athe arehbifhop’ but it:was.a mode 
of entreaty, as. irrefiftible as itt+As to.the members of the 
meeting, the primate alone gedit § there-was not a fpark of 
liberty insheir breafts.’ idl othe: 


‘Unjuft promifes, when extorted,” we’ e‘allow ‘not to ‘be bind 
ing ; -but ‘the-queftion remains whether the conftitutions of 


‘Clarendon ‘are unjuft ;’ whether they were not’ the. common 


Taw of the réalm. If it be contended, that Henry fwore to 
preferve the rights of the church, it does not follow, that 
he was to preferve thefe*'rights at the expence of the ftate, 
‘at the’ expetice ‘of morality and religion. Let Mr. Bering- 


‘ton take this ‘ground, -or contend that the -conftitutions of 
‘Clarendon were inridvations and ufurpations; >that: they: are 
not the ancient cuftoms; that they, contradict grants prior to 


the zra of Stephen, and» we will admit the whole of his 


argument: Henry fhall be a capricious tyrant, and Thomas 


a fainted martyr. 
~ Becket’s repentance, the violenee of Henry, the intrigues 


‘of either patty ‘with Alexander, the delufive>conduét of this 
‘temporizing pope, and the death of Victor; follow ; events 


which it is not eafy to mifreprefent, and which require no 
comment. The council at Northampton was. next called, 
and it is eafy te perceive that the king, violently irritated 
againft Becket, ftung by ‘his perfidy and ingratitude, fought 
for offences. If we were inclined to became parties in the 


difpute, we might allege that the difrefpe& of Becket,.on the 


fummons of the king, in cafe of an appeal fromhis court, 
was very infufficiently apologized for; that Becket’s oppo- 
fition, and his contefts with the king, refpeéting the cattles 
of Tunbridge, of Hithe, and Sandgate, juftified: the de- 
mands. It is evident, we have faid, that Henry defigned to 
revenge the vexation which, Becket had occafioned, by thefe 
harrafling and‘increafing demands: it is equally certain that 
Thomas oppofed the attacks of the king, and the reproaches 


of 
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of the prelates, with .a courage and fteadinefs worth y of a 
better .caufe....We may ‘remark, however,. ‘that. the. fpirit, 
the profefional {pirit of ‘the ecclefiattics of that)zra, was not 
‘likely. to -yield in a good canfe ;.and if ,that,of, Becket .had 
been really jnftifiable, the bifhops would not-havey forfaken 
him :. is it probable, that old Henry of: Winchefter would have 
fo far forgot his former ‘reftleffnefs, “at ‘to © perfuade Thomas 
to fubmit, “if fubmifien had not been, -in* his opinion, “not 
only neceflary but’ proper ?—-Our ‘author interrupts his nar- 
‘rative to trace the outlines of the feudal government, that no 
obftacles, no difpates, may interrupt his future pbrogrels we 
tmuf follow him, 

It. might be expected, that i in, this. outline, we thould find 
the foundation of {ome of sour author’s peculiar opinions : 
before we ventpred to oppofe him, we examined this -part of 
the chapter. with fome- care ;': but we drew from it*confir- 
mation of théfe remarksiwhich had «beforeoccurred to us, 
and which we have already detailed, The:feudal) policy, 
our author obferves;> was’a varying fyftem: in® fact, it: was 
“never ‘alfyftem; but ‘the! cuftoms of a camp feduced to the 
narrower {tale and*more’inaétive flate of a court. ‘A coun- 
“try was beftowed in feparate portions, and ‘the gift was com- 
penfated by military,.fervice in proportion | to each grant. 
The general, ‘the ‘colonel, and the captain, in their feparate 
commands; reprefented their chief, and obeyed him‘in ob- 
jets of greater moment; from gratitude, from the force of for- 
mer connections, but moft commonly only when they were 
not able to refift with fuccefs: Our authorconfiders the power 
of the king, the national council, the king’s court, the county 
court, the revenue of the crown, the army, the navy,-the 
laws, and the different ranks of fociety.’ This part of his 
work is, however, an outline only: he fees no traces of a 
third eftate in the national councils, -and thinks it has ex- 
ifted only in the imagination of fome writers. On this fub- 
je& we cannot at prefent contend:: the milites were probably 
fometimes. fummoned to their national councils, but their 
fummons was certainly not regular, and. their: appearance 
we fufpeét to have been uncommon. We fhall’ tranfcribe 
what Mr. Berington fays of the national council. 


‘ In the king and this council, agreeably to the {pirit of 
the feudal inftitution, refided. the dg /lative power: and for 
obvious reafons, it was his wifh, that it fhould be often con 
vened, and be fully attended. There, at the head of his vaf- 
fals, he appeared in the luitre of majelty, ordaining laws, or 
demanding juftice againft thofe who had violated the compact 
which bound them to their lord. In the firft capacity he was 
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334 Hiftory of the Reign of King: Henry ¥I. 


st Clarendon; in the fecond at Northampton. But often pa- 
sade only and feftivity were intended. The attendance of the 
wafial marked his fubordination, and ic ferved to check that 
independence which the great barons much affeéted, and 
which ever drew ftrength from the habits of. power and pa- 
tronage, they contracted at their own ceaftles. -By the fame 
meetings, as their confent.and advice were deemed neceflary, 

as well in the.enaétion.oflaws, a in, the infliction of punith 
ment, the arbitrary power of the crown was:alfo controuled. 
But in the fecond cafe, unlefs when the object of profecution 
Was a patriotic or powerful vaflal, the king, by his authority 
cr his difproportionate influence, was able to awe the meeting, 

to bias their fuffrages, and to hend all to his will. “ This ‘hap- 
pened in the trial we have feen. The impetuous ‘temper of 
Henry, in a caufe, whith ‘he and his Courtiers had the addrefs 

to render Unpopular, not only expofed’ the’ primate ‘to ‘his ut- 
moft vengeance, but it could intimidate thto a weak: come 
pliance even thofe, whoin every. motive fhould. have roufed to 

a manly'oppofition. hal sare bcow “bid 

+ The confituent members of this. council,‘ as I, have faid, 
were the immediate tenants of the crown, which comprifed the 
archbifhops, bifhops, many abbots, and fome. priors; the ba. 
rons, under which:dencminatiop the earls were included; and 

all fuch, whether knights, or others, who held their fees b 
milirary, or le/s honourable, fervice, They were all the king's 
homagers, his men, as to life, limb, and earthly honour. 
When doomfday-book was framed, the number of thefe vaf- 
fals did not amount to feven hindred\—From the fentence 
of this court there was no appeal, unlefs, as we have feen, 
in matters of an ecclefiaftical complection. And that fuch 
appeals were then, agrecably to the ufages of the nation, law- 

ful, is-evident from the conduét of the bifhops, who, at North- 
ampton, with the confent of the king, cited'the primate before 
their lord the pope. Nor was the eighth flatute of Clarendon, 
as it was afterwards explained, meant to prohibit fuch,appeals. 

But when the caufe was purely civil, this appeal, shongh 
pradiifed, as we faw, by Becket, muft. have been originally 
abufive. Churchmen did homage to the king for the fiets 
they held of him, and by the act became his vaffals. As fuch, 
therefore, they were amenable to his tribunal, and fhould have 
fiood to the verdiét of their peers. But, at this time, their 
great aim was to withdraw themfelves from all fecular jurifdie- 
tion, and to chablifh a new. order of things. The appointment of 
Spiritual courts, -ly the conqueror, tended to forward the new 
bftem, and thé toncefions of bis fucceffors helped on the fame. The 
eleventh article of Clarendon, went to the reftoration of the ancient 
fiftem, end to renew that connedtion between the fecular and cleri- 
cal orders, which fcems to have prevailed before the conquef. But 
the evil, fupported by the cangnifts of the age, had taken too 

dcep root, te be removed by defultory efforts.’ : 
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It is impoffible to bring a ftronger confeffion of the juftice . 
of our remarks, refpefting the condu& of Becket; than oc- 
curs in the lait fentences of this extra@ ; and we would ‘ref 
the whole difpute with our hiftorian in his department of an’ 
antiquary. In other parts of this outline, Mr. Beringtow 
is alfo fufficiently corre. rye 

When Becket efcaped from.England, for he retired foon 
after the council at Northampton, he went to Flanders ; and 
Mr. Berington continues the, narrative, of his adventures 
in the fecond book. The difcuffions in which we have been 
neceflarily engaged prevent us from proceeding farther in this 
Number. : . . 


x 


( To be continyed, ) 
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A Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland, Weftmorland, and Lan+ 
cafbire: together with an Account, ‘hiftorical, topographical, 
and defcriptive, of the adjacent Country. By Fames Clarke} 
Land-furveyor. The Second Edition. Folio. 11. 1s. Printed 
for the Author, _ 

'R. Clarke’s Survey is a very valuable‘one : it is entirely 
the refult of obfervation, and adds confiderably to our to- 

pographical knowledge of this curious and romantic country. 
The * Account,’ of which the volume in other refpeéts confifts, 
is, in the author’s language, hiftorical, topographical, and de- 
{criptive. It is difficult to define its nature, or point out its 
merits with precifion. Mr. Clarke feems to be a man of a 
ftrong, found underftanding ; to have fpent his life in this coun- 
try; to have examined repeatedly its different parts, and the 
hiftorical relations connieéted with them. In this remote {pot, 
however (the Lond of Faérie, the retreat of the fufpeéted Ar- 
thur, of Robin Hood and his followers), the imagination fome- 
times feems to vanquifh the reafon, and a few narratives, par- 
ticularly of the a¢rial horfemen, &c. refemble too much the 
fuperftitions of the nurfery, to command our affent: one very 
fingular fact, which he confirms, or at,leaft, after examination, 
does.not deny, it.may be-worth while.to tranfcribe. It relates 
to na fupernatural being, but to a confultation as extraordinary 
as any thing which:the vifionary dreamers have fuggefted, 


* Pafling Swirl’s Gate, a little beyond the feven mile-poft, is 
feen a rock jutting outinto the lake, which has got the name 
of Clark’s fees rhieasiche following ftrange ftory: a man of 
the name of Clark was jealous of his wife to that degree that he 
‘was refolved to put an end to his own exiftence. He commu- 
nicated his refolution to his wife, and told her at the fame time, 
that he was determined to hang himfelf: to this the objeéted, 
for fear it might prove too painful: he then faid he would fhoot 
himfelf; 
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himfelf ; but from this the likewife diffuaded him, for fear he 
might not kill himfelf ourright, and fo fuffer extreme pain ro 
no purpofe: be next propofed:to drown himfelf; this. pleafed 
her, and they went very lovingly together to the water’s edge: 
he then propofed to wade in, but fhe faid the weather was {0 
cold, that he would fuffer much needlefs pain: they then walk. 
ed by the water fide till they came tothis rock, which fhe told 
him fhe thought was fit for his purpofe; as the water was deep 
enough at the edge to-drown-him: he was then going to throw 
himfelf directly in, but the told him» he might hurt himfelf 
agumft the rock before ‘he reached the water, fo that he. had 
better take a run and leap as far. as: he could: he tollowed her 
advice, very calmly put off his coat, and took his leap : fhe ftaid 
till fhe faw him drowned, and then returned, fully fatisfied that 
fhe had done her duty in giving him the belt advice the could. 
‘Phis ftory fhe related to her neighbours, and-f had the curiofity 
(for the is ftill alive), to.afk it from her own mouth.’ 


The. difcufiion about the beft, method of putting a final period 
to.life,.in.Gay’s, « What d’ye call it,” which has been thought 
too,abfurd even for a farce, is not, more extravagant than this 
Jriendly enquiry. 

Our author has, in general, too. found a judgment to be 
impofed,.on,..and .to.a-man of plain fenfe, cool examination, 
and no unreafonable portion, of fear, the fublime, the exag- 
gerated defcriptions of fome travellers, and the timidity of Mr. 
Gray,.wanld probably be difgutting. This isthe. only apology 
we can make for his opinion of Mr. Gilpin, fome of whofe cri- 
ticifms, ‘he treats wita little mercy. We fhall extraét an inftance 
of this kind, though the obfervation referred to, is in Mr. Hut- 
chinfon and Mr. Weft’s narrative. 


The whole of this outery againft ra cma feems ito me to 
have arifen from that.cant ftyle of painting which Gilpin and 
fome others have introduced into. writing.,, Not a-tree,.a fhrub, 
or an old wall, but thefe, gentlemen take meafu re of by the 
ainter’s fcale : a poor harmlefs cow can hardly go to drink, 
se they find fault with a want of grace in her attitude ; or an 
horfe drive away the flies with his tail,’ but thee cfitics imriie- 
diately find fault with the'too great quieknets of his! motions. 
Whoever examines thofe * abortive nothings,’ which Mr.:Gil- 
in calls landfcapes, will hardly be able to trace one. view, how 
well foever he may be acquainted with-it-: for my own part, 
they put me in mindof nothing fo much as thofe landfcapes and 
figures which boys fancy they {ee in the fky atfun-fet, or in the 
fire on a frofty evening, 
¢ With all that can be faid againtt regular buildings, we mutt 
confider their advantages : convenience is furely a material one, 
and if we confider them in a pi@urefque light, I cannot help 
thinking that an elegant manfion, juft peeping through the fur- 
rounding 
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rounding trees, is as beautiful an object. as any in a landfeape 
Befides, beauty is of many kinds, and one of them confifts ex- 
prefsly in regularity ; for thougha ftreet of houfes, every one 
of which refembles another, is no very ftriking-fcene; yet 
houfes, fome old, fome new, fome” lofty, and fome low, all 
ftanding together, giv ‘es\us an idea of nothing but the moft un- 
pleating confufion.? 


This difficulty may be eafily fettled : the one ex prefaly con- 
fidered picturefque, beauty; the. other meafured by his..rule : 
the one contemplated the {cene.at a diftance, the other had < fed 
on delicious fruit gatheredin that (Mr. Englifh’s) ifland.’—As 
Vifitors only, we thought with Mr. Hutchinfon and:Mr. Weft> 
as refidents, we fhould join with Mr. Clarke. Mr. Gray’sti= 
midity is reprefented in a ludicrous light; but it is unpleafing 
to laugh even at the foibles of thofe whom in other views we 
have refpected: fuch foibles have, at times, made abilities, 
learning, and even virtue, ridiculous. 

As we have now introduced Mr. Clarke to the reader’s notice, 
for it was neceffary to make him the commentary on fome parts 
of his own work, we fhall confider his ‘ Survey’ more re- 
gularly. The introduction contains feveral valuable remarks, 
thrown together without any regularity, as a comment on fome 
defultory propofitions, remotely connected with the prefent work. 
We fhall felect fome pafiages of the moft interefting parts. 

When Mr. Clarke fpeaks of the trifles which have at differ- 
ent times occafioned the moft important events, -he attributes the 
excellence’ of the Englifh bowmen to the rigour of the game- 
laws ena¢ted by the Norman William, which introduced poach- 
ing, and occafioned numerous outlaws. Robin Hood and his 
followers were of this clafs ;- and it appears from other parts of 
this work, that an arrow from the bow of an expert Englifhman, 
was as unerring as a ball from a-rifle:barrel.. ‘The North was 
the nurfery of rebellion, and brought forward, on the fide often 
of the difaffe&ted, its hardy veterans, trained in the fevere {chool 
of the border <ontefts. The reftlefs uncertain ftate of the life of 2 
borderer is defcribed at great length, fupported by numerous 
and often uncommon faéts. This part of our author’s introduc- 
tion is very entertaining, and fo far as relates to the Cumri, not 
very different from Mr. Pinkerton’s fyftem. . 

‘The cuftoms of the North are very peculiar, and many of thefe 
are enumerated and explained. In fome diftriéts of this coun- 
try, licerature was * not very long ago’. at fo.low an ebb, that 
the poor rates were colleé&ted by means of a notched ftick, the 
old taillé, -from whence is derived our word tally, as each par- 
ty had a ftick of this kind. This ftick is ftill preferved, and 
fome perfons now alivecan read it with eafe. We meet with 
fome 
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{ome novelty in Mr.,Clarke’s. obfervations on the: dialetts of 
Cumberland.and Weftmoreland ; but he might perhaps have 
rendered this part more interefting. With a few exceptions, 
and thofe chiefly relating to vifible objeéts, the words are Go- 
thic, though the diftri€t belonged to the Cumri. The follow- 
ing remarks on the relics found in this country, difplay no 
fmall fhare of judgment and fagacity. 


' © The monuments of the Romans which have been found in 
Cumberland thew, that far from impofing theit own divinities 
upon the nations, they even acquiefced in the belief of thofe 
_ whom they vanquifhed, and ereéted altars: to the gods.of the 

parts where they refided. In later times things were. altered, 
and the charaéteriftic monuments are thofe of barbarifm, pane 
ty, and bloodfhed. Whatever courage continual danger may 
give tothe human mind, it cannot be favourable, on feveral 
accounts, to improvements or changes either in religion or man- 
ners ; under its impreffions there is hardly leifure to think of 
innovations ; it introduces moreover a fuperftitious dread, which 

will not eafily permit men to be bold in fpeculation, or ‘are to 
' annul at once the authority of thofe gods whom they have been 
taught’to confider as‘their protectors. Such @ life'leaves us 
room for the ideas of improved fociety, nor wilk it permit the 
niceties Of learning to grow upon the rudenefs of antiquated fu- 
perftiuon... Whilft it-prevents fiudy and refinement at home, it 
_alfo.repels the means of them) from abroad.;. by threatening 
their teachers with the fame, or, as, was often, the cafe, with 
greater perils. Such, I apprehend, is the principal caufe of 


_ the numerous veftiges of ancient manners to be found 1 in the 
borders.’ 


The account.of the foil and weather. of thefe parts gives no 
very, accurate information: the foil, though reprefented as un- 
.., fayonrable, for timber,, is, in Mr. Clarke’s opinion, .yery dif- 
ferent; and the withe,, the wild-afh, the afpen, and. the birch, 
grow as.rapidly as the various impediments. will admit... The 
| gountry, was once a foreft, and it has a tendency ftill to, become 
one, if left. without moleftation. Different parts. aremot fa- 
vourable, at this time, to the growth of trees, om. account 
of an. adyentitious fubftance, the peat-mofs; but in. thefe 
moffes, and below them, there are marks: of the ground havin 
formerly fupported large flourifhing trees. . The..ground- was 
disforefted..on different. occafions, to difcovgr the retreat of 
outlaws, to.carry on wars in the more modern and improved 
fyftem_ of tactics, but chiefly for the fake of that cultivation 
which a4 more numerous population required ; this defiryctive, 
though neceffary work, was began by the Romans. The winds, 
which in mountainous countries appear always peculiar,.are next 
explained. ‘Thefe are the bottom wind, or that. which,. in the 
calmeft days, will occafionally agitate the lakes, arifing — 
7 e 
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the bottom, and evidently confifting of fubterraneous ¢xhala-< 
tions; the * bofom wind,” where any thing breaks the current 
of the air, that would otherwife’ impinge on an object beyond 
it: this occafions an accumulation of airabove, and its con- 
fequent beating down at fomte diftance from the object on which 
the wind impinges. The helme wind is more intricate, and lefs 
eafily explained. Onahigh ridge of mountains in Cumberland, 
the winds blow often in oppofite currents; the vapours of the 
Atlantic and of the German ocean pafling on different fides. 
By thefe contraited powers the air brought fronv the {fouth, cool- 
ed from the difference of climate, is for a time fupported, till it 
has accumulated fo much as to-be fuperior in force to thefe op- 
pofing winds, when it burfts with great violence, and blows till 
the equilibriam i is reftored. At ledaft this appears to be our au- 
thor’s explanation, which, in his language, is not very clear. 
Mr. Clarke feems to have begun his furvey nearly at the 
northern angle of Weftmoreland, almoft oppofite to Penrith, 
and, after mentioning fome circumftances chiefly of local curio- 
ty, he crofles.Emont bridge, which divides Cumberland from 
Weftmoreland, and, in his way to Penrith, notices Carlton-hall, 
mentioning fome faéts relating to this family. Penrith is: the 
next object of his defcription, and his account is full, clear,.and 
fatisfaétory. Mr. Clarke then proceeds to Ullfwater, ‘the: firft 
lake in Cumberland, and defcribes particularly the different towns 
and other objects inits way. Patterdale, one of thefe, is a pa- 
rifh worth only twenty-four pounds annually, and yet the father 
of the clergman’s wife boafted that his daughters were married ¢ to 
the two beft men of the dale, the prieft and the bagpiper.’ We 
fappofe the honeft’ farmer meant moral goodnefs rather than 
riches, though the parfon is faid to have died worth more than 
all his income put together at compound intereft. The dale 
was, however, the feat of fufficient plenty and riches, till the 
miners brought vice and immorality, leaving, when the lead ore 
was exhaufted, their pernicious examples, the deluded females 
and their miferable wives. Mining brings on every country on- 
ly the femblance of profperity, and, in reality, poverty, dif- 
eafe, and wickednefs. The beauties of the lake are, in our 
author’s defcriptions, contrafted with the fimplicity of the in- 
habitants : inftances of either are too long for an extract. 

Our furveyor returns to Penrith, and proceeds to Kefwick : 
in the way is Stainton, a fingle;foufe, where eight years fince 
the mafter was eighty-fix yearsof age, the miftrefs eighty-five, a 
female fervant feventy-nine, a horfe thirty-three, a dog feventeen. 
The fervant left him at near eighty-fix; after having ferved him 
fixty-four years, though, after the firft four years of her fer- 
vice, fhe had every half year given him notice that fhe would 
leave his houfe: the died two months after her final-notice. 

‘ This 
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* This‘venerable villager’ is ‘remarkably ftrong built and 
boney, ‘and has always enjoyed fo good a ftate of health, that 
he never paid any thing:to.either furgeon‘or phyfician : he i 1S, 
farther remarkable. for. his pacific sdifpofition ;-never having 
paid, or, caufed any oneto,pay any.thing for law. ‘hough 
naturally ‘filent. and diffident, . Ae is,to this day, an-eminent 
promoter of mirth ; aud will take his, glafs regularly among 
chearful company ull a moderate hour, when he always re- 
tires. ““He‘never wore’ a coat, or any other article of drefs, 
which was'not {pun in his owh family, and the cloth manufac- 
tured by a’ nei¢hbour, or what is’ here called Skiddow- “green, 
viz. black and white wool'mixed. “His wife was every way his 
counterpart; and. he has a brother now alive: who ‘is’ clerk at 
the parifh church of Greyftock, and i is only two years younger 
than himfelf,’ 


At Stone Carr, near Gieyftock, in this ntighbourliood, are 
annual games, as wreftling, leaping, tracing with dogs, &c. 
and, on this occafion, we are introduced to a provincial. poet, 
Mr. Relph, whofe lines in the diale&t of Cumberland are traly 
paftoral and Doric. ‘The author of the ironical. comparifon of 
Mr. Pope’s and. Mr. Phillip’ s paftorals, in the Guardian;:need 
not have framed an imaginary example of this humble'kind:of 
ftrain, if he had known-of-Mr. Relph’s work, of if itthen had 
exifted, for it is-very eae what’ the Sometfetthire pattoral 
might have been. 

Our-author’s-account ef Saddleback, ‘a fingular ‘mountain in 
Cumberland, is'taken from Mr. ‘Crofsfield’s defcription :. Mr. 
Gray, ‘it's obferved, vifited it blindfold, as he did many. other 
feenes of awful grandeur : in reality, Mr. Gray’s timidity. blind- 
ed him ‘oni”many’ occafions, thinking,. like other cowards, that 
the danger he did not fee no longer exifted. Threlheld ‘Tairn 
isa lake*near the top ‘of the” mountain, which Mr. Crofsfield 
firft fuppofed'might be formed from'the frequent burfting of wa. 
ter-fpouts*on ‘the ‘fummit. “This ‘caufe’ was, however, at Jaf 
confidered-as tnequal to the effet,” and as many fubftances, ap- 
parently voleani¢,“occurréed in the valley’ below, ‘he at laft at~ 
tributed it'to fire. ‘At the*top-of Souther-fell, ‘the firft land- 
ing- place ‘in the afcent,” he found the ground compofed of loofe 
fragments ‘of ftone; ‘intermixed with detached lumps of quartz 
and killas. °Séales-fell; ‘one ‘of thofe ~< be chafms.. which 
furrow the fouthern ‘face of the: mountain,’ is’ 200 yards wide, 
and-.600deep.” At the brink @fthe gulfs; a point of the moun- 
tain fats out like the angle of "a baltion between two of thefe 
horrid abyffes,- while on. each fide-gulfs of the/faine’ width, and 
800 yards’ deep, prefented: a: korrible’ afpe@? ‘The rock -was 
pointed, bare, and’ wholly without \vegetation.”““Our traveller 
then afcended the higher rar and faw the: Tipe Se. 

3 ? ode 
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It is an oval piece of water; 200 yards from-eaft to weft, and 
150 from north to fouth: when he reached it, he found it fur- 
rounded. with rocks, and vaft maffes feemed detached, evident. — 
ly, he thinks, by fome violent convulfion, The ftones too had 
obvious. marks of having. been burnt, and he concludes the 
Tairn to have been the crater of a voleano. We confefs that 
the defcription prefents to our minds a very different conclafion ® 
it feems ‘to have none. of the marks of a volcanic mountain. 
Some of the minerals he fent to Dr. Black, and we shall add his 
temarks, with the author’s obfervations. ' 


‘ That gentleman (after expreffing his thanks in thofe terms 
of politene{s which he ufes io every one who wifhes to pro- 
mote knowledge), objected to me, that fome of the fpeci- 
mens I fent him did not feem to have fuch evident marks 
of combuftion'as he thought fatisfactory, particularly fome 
taken from the bsinks of the rivulet and Tairn, as they contain- 
ed {mall worn pebbles connected together by a cement, which 
confified of different earths united with iron and black lead, 
However, not-long after, I met with a circumftance which 
{eems tome clearly ro account for thi:, and which I immediate- 
ly communicated to the illuftrious profeffor. I was going to- 
wards Kefwick, and, according to, my cuftom, examining the 
edges of the waters, when I arrived at a place where there had 
been formerly a {melt-mil! ; here I found the fags totally deftroy- 
ed by time and the aftion of the water, and the pebbles clotted toge- 
ther by the folution into a mafs cxaéily re mbling that 1 foumd on 
thé mountain. Now the fituation of the Tair is-fuch as ex- 
cludes even the ility of a work having ever been carried 
on there :-as fuch,: I thmk not a doubt can remain that this 
qaountaie-has been formerly:a volcano.” 


‘The defcription of the lake is in the cooler plaifier ftyle of an 
author who wifhes not to elevate and furprife at the expence of 
truth; but thefe lakes have been fo often defcribed, .and it is fo 
difficalt to give even a faint idea, by an abftrac&t of what: the 
fulleft defcription fails to convey with force and clearnefs, that 
we fhall not ——. to follow our author’s narrative. Mr. 
Ware’s account of the regatta, in 1784,. is fabjoined; and it 
feems' to have been a fpeftacle equally beautiful and brilliant : 
yet not to leave our readers wholly without a {fpecimen of Mr. 
Clarke’s defcriptive powers, we fhall tranfcribe his early walk 
to Skiddow. ‘It defcribes a phenomenon that we have more 
than once feen in mountainous countries... .. 


‘ About half way up _the mountain, or not quite fo high, 
yr will be above the mift, which lies thick and white below. 
it is quite level, and appears fo firong that you might walk up- 
On it; I can compare it to nothing fo much as a vat theet of 
ice toverea with {now ; “not a houle or a tree Can be feen; the 
“Vow. LXX. Sept. 4790. s Voice 
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voice of extremely diftant water-falls is heard perfectly diftinet, 

anc not one confufing another, ‘The loud crowing cock at every 
cottage, joined'to ‘the warbling of the fmaller” feathered choir, 
comes with’ an almoft cy te fweetnefs:to thecear, whilft the 
bellowing bulls and cows a rural-bafsto the concert; every 
found: is much more--diftin@ly heard than at: any. other time. 
"Fhe. words of men converfing at two miles diftance are perfe@ly 
éntclligible; the wnidiing, of. the. fhepherd:going tu his fleecy 
care feems clofe to you, though he cannot be feen. Nor is the 
eye lefs delighted, for the tops of diftant mountains are now,as 
diflinétly viewed with the naked eye, 28 at other times with the 
help of a telefcope: but thefe pleafures are of fhort duration, 
for a3 foon as the rifing fun gets a little power, the mifts quick- 
ly difperfe,’ and'the objects relapfe into their ordinary ftate.” 

. 3 The, floating ifland our author accounts for, by the water 

from the mountain paffing among the loofe ftones, and giving a 
convex form to the grafs at the bottom of the Jake, under which 
it is, conveyed.; for it appears only after great rains: and, on 
puthing the:end of.a fifhing-rod into the turf, ‘the water {pouts 
up withoviolente; > 

Phe fabje& ‘of the: third’ book is’ Baffenthwaite Water, of 
Bfoad Watet, with the vfaal account of the objeéts which’ oc- 
cur in’ the jourtiey thither from Kefwick: The farveyor re- 
turns to Kefwick, and gives the beft directions for reaching the 
top. Sof Skiddow. Unfortunately, however, his defcription of 
the. Profpedt, from thence is very hort and. imperfect. The lake 
: contains 17.47. acres.at low water, the-bottom. is muddy, and the 
water fhallow...... Weft and Hutchinfon, he obferves, make the 
pebbles fhine at the bottom, -like diamonds; but at:the bottom 
there are no pebbles, and,.when we faw it, the water was far 
froin being: tranfparent. » Mr.: Clarke, with gzeat juftice, re- 
prehends ‘thefe. rhetorical and exaggerated defcriptions, and 
charges fome travellers of this clafs with not only defcrib- 
tng what they did not fee, but omitting objeéts which they ought 
to have feen. There isa kind of ‘fheep on the downs im this 
neighbourhood, called-herdwicks : they are {mall; and; before 
‘# ftorm, efpecially of {fnow, ‘.afcend againtt the coming blaft, 
and take the ftormy: fide of the mountain.’ They are an indo- 
lent, weak, ftupid race; but the meat is: fweet and well flan 
voured: they probably came from Denmark, as: a: fimilar race 
is found: there, and. they are faid to: be taken from a flranded 
veftel.” 

The fourth book relates’ to the road between Kefwiok end 
Amblefide, “by which our farveyér returns to Weftmoreland, 
We do not perceive any thing interefting in this urney- 
Ic is obferved, that fome of: he repbted forts. in a are 
were only the ss of asi and the: Sadia in a since 
: . T [ya are 
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are Thyrillemere, or Leathe’s Water, Graffmere, and Rydall Wa- 
ter, feas of no great/magnitude, -or,-/in a pidturefque view, of 
confiderable importance. - Varicus etitertaining accounts of par- 
ticular fa&ts and cuftoms:are, however, interfperféd.” 

‘The laft book contains Mr. Clarke’s excurfion to Wynander- 
mere, and his retarn from Amblefide to Penrith. The account 
of ‘the ‘Cork lad‘of Keéentmere, though rather improbable, is‘ 
ee eee : ar 3 

* There lived at this Troutheck a man of amazing firength, 
whofe name.was Gilpin, commonly called the Cork lad of. 
Kentmere : I cannot, tell: much more about him than what £ 
picked out of the church regitter, and fome memoirs of William 
Birket, of ‘Troutbeck. He lived in the time of Edward VI. 
his mother was a poor woman (fome fay a non), and begged 
from heufe to toute to fupportmherfelf and fon, and drew to a 
houfe upon an eftate called Troutbeck-park. which had been 
forteited to the crown, and of fo little vale that no notice was 
taken of it for dome time. At laft, being vrantedj>the grantee 
went to take poffeflion, but was prevented by» thisoCork lad, 
who was then juft.cometo.man’s eftate, quite uncivilized, and 
knew.no, law but flrength : he was thereupon fent for to Lon- 
don, .and. by fair fpeeches, and wiles. got thither; during his 
ftay, the king held a-day,.2s hédid many,:for gymnaite amufe- 
ments; this Cork lad obferved the paaadt tele Lele but par- 
ticularly the wreftlers; at laft he mounted the flage (in hs un- 
dyed drefs, which his‘ mother had fpun, him), and threw ‘the 
champion with eafe, and did other feats, fo that the. king fei 
for him, “and afked his name, where he came’ from) Bec. * He 
told the king, that himfelt could neither read noi write, ‘there- 
fore could-not well tell his own name, but fol’ commonly, fays 
hey. call me the Gork lad at Keatmere (which name he,undonbt- 
edly receceived, from <his corcovfnelss.or corpulency ): .-The 
king afked him what-he.lived upon ? he faid, thick portage, and 
milk that.a moufe might walk upon dry Jhod, to, his breakfap; and 
the funny fide of a wedder to his dinner, when.he could get it.’ 

He requefted only the cottage he lived in,:the paddock be- 
hind it for peat, with liberty to cut wood inthe park ; and died 
at the age of forty-two, unmarried, fromithe:violent exertion 
of pulling up trees by the root. 

The. Appendix confifts:of fome curious. circumftances of bor 
der hiftory, and fomeremarks on archery, with an account of 
the excellence of the Englifh bowmen. The whole is illuftrated by 
numerous plates, laid down from actual farveys, which ate of 
courfe peculiarly valuable.—Mr. Clarke’s work is, in many re- 
{pects, very interefting and entertaining: it-comprehends fub. 
jeéts of various: kinds, and: in every part we fee no reafon to 
fufpeé or queftionthe authenticity of his accounts, the accuracy 
of his defcriptions, or the propriety ot his remarks. | 
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yX. reviewing. Cientifie. works, we, haye, often, had. oceafian 
;., (0, point oat the neceflity. of examining the ftate.of each 


pnt by a retrospective View of what, haa. been, already 


done, and. the progrels made in the different. periods of its 
‘advance. This in no branch of. knowledge is more neces- 
fary than in chemiftry, where i im provements.are confantly 
obferved, and. where even th to Be of fanciful aeformers 
lead to new difcoyeries, and ame that in a {cience fo varions, 
fo extenfiveyand fo fingular, nothing can be fuggeited by the 
_wildeft imagination which may. not afford new views, ar/be 
applied 3 in fome degree to. its.improvements. The fir great 
fiep in chemiftry was occafioned by the moft wild attempts, 
the making gold and the preparation of the univerfal medi- 
“€ing. .We owe much of the {cience'of the prefent period to 
B.” rafh -hafty attack of M, Lavoifier and his brethren on the 
tem. of cn) and. their eagerly adopted, af. not pealy- 
‘Gileo Vv ered, yltem, of the compolition of water. 

ae ehieaten of M, Macqver’s Didionary fixed one re- 

matkab le epoch 3 ip ‘modern chemiftry, and it will for ever.re- 
“ma n the boundary from. whence the, more enlightened, as 
eh as the. mofe vifionary, chemifts of this wra ftepped, into 
pew, and hitherto untrodden regions, a country which teem- 
don every fide with unexpeéted novelty, where. numerous 

ablervers were eager to catch a glimpfe of what it might. af- 
mi while the more humble gleaners were ready to colle& 
~‘and combine what their predeceffors had difcovered. .We fx 
on M. Macquer’s work as the limits of this old world, be- 
"Gaul, though Yome ‘of the’ difcoveriés Of Black and Caven- 
dh’ dze to be foutid ‘in ‘it, they are rather appendages to the 
laft edition, than a part of it, and, at.that ara, thefe philo- 
fophers' had fcarcely proceeded any important lengths in the 
aerial tract. At thjs time, ‘though many,, circunftances are 
doubiful, many are clearly underftood: we now poffefs nu- 
merous undifputed facts of importance; thefe facts are-com- 
bined, and on’ them different fyftems have been ére@tedy It 
» is time therefore to bring all thefe into’one view, and we'are 


' well:pleafed to fee it attempted bya chemitt of (kill and expe- 


fiente, by whofe ‘affiftance, we’ traf! the Enelith’ chemical 
philofophers will'in future éfeape: the naicaleabich which their 
Worksafe treated’on’the continent; for while Prieftley, Ca- 
vendihh, Kirwan, dnd’ few’ others j in this clafs, are Yeceiyed 
with attention, nufperogs: pretended ehemtth are. a sifptact to 
their profeffion and: COREY 7 . 
“The 
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The appeatance of this work is mofé proper and feafonable, 
as the two feéts have now an opportunity of receiving the dif- 
ferent reprefentations of the faéts which fapport either fyftem, 
in a proper form, “THe chemical part of the New Encyclo- 
pedie is written by M. Morveaa, who-has Jately been con- 
verted to the doétrines of the new fchool, indeed fo lately, 
that we fear his work will be found a cento of difcordant 
opinions, “If we'’are rightly informed, his converfion was 
fubfequent to ‘his writing, and probably to thé printing of 
fome part of the Chemical Dictionary, The largeft propor- 
tioh’is, however, cértamly according to the (ykem , and in 
the langiage, of the new fe; fo thar‘the phlogiltic philofo, 
pliérs, “and thofe’ who ‘till préfer the old Nomenclature, may. 
réft with more fatisfa@tion on the details of Mr: Keir. ‘This 
gentleman ‘has ‘already ‘tranflated M. Macquer’s work, -and 
two editions hayé been fold; byt chemiftry had, by this time, 
undergone or commenced 2.‘ remarkable revolution.’ - M; 
Macquer’s Didtionary was indeed répablitied with the more 
fathionable appendages, and- itwas foot tran flared ints Gere 
man by Leonhard?, iand ‘ifro' Ttalian by Stdpol?; Viite there 
additions whith théir réfpedtive information enabled them to 


-fupphy. “PRefe “utdotbrédly atited ‘MiP KP aba we Ob. 


ferve, ‘that he*hiy emphived thétr TABOUre With faccels > but, 
in the interval of contemplating Wis’intended ‘plan, or of the 
firft’ parts of the\execution, hie wad outfttipped by the eager- 
nefs andfuccefs of diftoverérss and, for the firft tinté, thé 


of the conipiter, °° © 


a Poe ages, (we naw. ufe, our author's Words),;,may have 
furpaffed the pre‘ent in the greatnefs of fome,fingle event, fuch 
as the rapid conquelt of half the globe by an Alexander.or a 
Tamerlane. Neverthclefs, the age in which we live, teems,to 
meé, of all the periods in hiftury, the moit diftinguifhed for the 
fudden and.extenfive impulfe which the humaa.mind. has’ re+ 
ceived, and which has extended its aétive influence’ to every 
object of human purfuits, political, conimercial, and ‘philofe. 
phical. The diffufion: of a general:knowledge, and of, a tafte 
for fcience, over all clafles of men, in every nation of Europe, 
or of Européan origin, feems to be the chara€teriftic feature of 
the prefent ages The ftudy of the feiences priacipally has ex 
nded: the mind, and.laid it open for the reception of every 
nd-of truth. Some individuals of rare genius in former times 
may perhaps.feem to excel thofe of the prefent day ; although 
in juftice to thefe, it fhould be remembered that luminous bo- 
dies fhine brighteft in obfcurity.. But in no former age, was 
ever the light of knowledge fo extended, and fo generally dif, 


fufed. Knowledge is not now confined to public fchools, or to 


$3 particular 


Spirit of invention was'more. dident’ ahdrapid-thah the Hand - 
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penicnar claffes-of ‘men; | It.is'not-at this day. that fomercele- 
rated and irbinenfely learned profrflandelivers from his acade- 
mic-chair dictates 10 his avditors,, who. pre{s from all. quariers.to 
- eatch the oracular founds, and afterwards, to, revibrate. his infe 
dixits; every one in his own diftrid.. In this age, the flame 
that pafles qver all kindles the ipayk of genius 5 wheterer they 
happen to lurk 


‘This reprefentation i is conveyed, i an “Aagutarly. happy and 
animated langeage: what follows-is, not lefs Apisirnd and.en- 
ergetic. 


«Phe French: cheenits, who had fept ever alse ad mirable-dif- 
coveries of Dr. Black and Mr, Cavendifhi, were routed by the 
ftriking: phenomena which Dr. Priefticy’s difcoverics mow pre- 

ted. Their minds bring, as 1 have faid, prepared by the 

ve and enlightened gentus of the age, the ‘fpark was no foon- 
ex ftruck, than the moit brilliant eftects began to. fow.them- 
felves along the Frevch meridian. ‘Never was the paflion for 
novelty, now concurring: with philofophical afdour, mote hap- 
pily exerted among that lively, amiable, and feisfible nation, 
thaniy the'cultivation of this ample field of knowledge, which 
had been firk tapitred, and the richnefs of the foil demon ftrat» 
ef principally by our illuttrious countrymen, ‘Boyle, Hales, 
Biack) Cavendi , and pigs ; of the three laftof whom, i 
fhalbbe: joi ined by every. lover fcience, in. the wath 5 prt ai bt: 


Sere in coelum redeant. ‘ ; iitenoislg 96) 


eBur the effedts of Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries were nok con 
fined to France. ‘Being very ftriking in their appedrance,: they 
have contributed much to the diffufion ofa tafe furchenmftry ‘at 
home. They'paffed-to every country in Europe, and-agrofs the. 
Atlantic.’ Sc@rcely: 1 fs-exteafive in- their ynfluence than the 
éammotions ‘of Calabria, they {pread ‘their better agitations, 
patticularly.into Germany, Italy, apd Sweden; in which laf 
kingdom they met with the congenial undulations excited, by 
two illuftrious chemitfts, Bergman and Scheele, the former dif- 
fingiithed by the ‘ordér, precifion, and various’ ab tity with, 
which he improved chemiftry ; abd the other by fo hunldchole' a 
frain of difcoveriés as could only occur ‘to ‘a man, who, like 
Sebeele, joined toa dai knowledge’ of chemiftry, an ta 
tuitive genius, and’ a laborious zeal.” 


Our author.next, proceeds to, give, an account of the attempts 
of M. Lavoifier; and, though :this fyftem \is reprefented) by ats 
_ authors as free, from: hypothefes, Mr. Keir (hows, ‘that:many: 
ofits firtt pofitions are gratuitous: The new Nomenclature; 
he ‘thinks , improperly founded on npr he rd its pe 0 often 
doubtful or improper.’ © 

This firft part of the work contains 268 wider Bit it pro. 
ceeds no farther than the vitriolic acid. We' have ‘examided 

ick Several 


~ 
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feveral of the articles, and) think them executéd, -in; general, 


with great accuracy-and great impartiality: “Mr. Keif keeps | 
to'the old eftablifted' religion of Stahl, without beingdrawn 


“afide by new heréfies. ‘A Few articles are, perhaps, rather. 


tod extenfive, and one or two fuch as are not itriétly conect- 
ed with a digtionary of ‘chemiftry, parti icularly that ‘on aera- 
matic telefcopes, in the firft page; but it contains fo much 
interefting ‘and ufeful information, that to have omitted it 
would have deprived: the work of a confiderable drnaiient.: 
Almoft the whole of this part relates to acids, and the confi-’ 
deration of thefe bodies.is not yet concluded :- the firit article. 
of the fecond »part being, as welearn fromthe’ catch-word,: 
the vitriolic. When itis confidered how important acids ate 
ia a chemical fyftem, and how many bodies refult from their 
union with’ other fubftanées, we ‘can’ form tid proper éftimate 
of the extent of the work from the copioufnefs of the ‘articles 
on this fubje&t. 

‘ Some of Mr. Keir’s remarks on the nitrous acid, ‘we have 
already had occafion to notice. This acid. is now. ‘cxamined 
at a confiderable length, aud many. very important .gbferv.a- 
tions are added... Our, author is) fully, of opinjon,s: that, the 
campofition: of water-bas not been proved, and that nitrous 
acid is not owing, as the Haerlem philofophers>fuppaféd;.to 
the phlogifticated air. If the acid.alfo is obtained from in- 
flammable gaffes produced from different fubftances, it-muft 
neceflarily. atife from fome principle in common to all, in other 
words, to phlogifton. Many inftances alfo occur, of, infam- 
mable.gas being converted into phlogifticated air, or ‘intoxef- 
pirable; fo that he thinks one principle iscommon to,inflam- 
mable and phlogifticated airs, and that: this principleis anited . 
to-ref{pirable air, ° We fhall tran{cribe fome os our author's 
conclufions, bay eau 1 MON gNes 


4 One confequence i ia, that as the union of inflammable and - 
pure airs, when effected by detonation, is always accompanied 
with a great produffion of water, whether that water be merely 
diffolved in thefe ‘fluids, or aétually be one of their conftituent 
parts ; fo it is highly‘ ptobable, that when the union is flow y 
accompanied, without explofion, the fame effect thould‘4lfo fo 
low. - Another probable confequence is, ‘that-as' the*union of 
thete two fluids, anu ‘onféquent forma: ioh, of atmofpherical air,” 
mutt be attended with a great diminution of ‘bulk, on acobuiit 
of the rarity of. the inflammable. gas, comparatively with: me 
denfity of the atmofpheyical aix produced,» partial wacusms muft> 
ne formed. A third confequence feems ta be, . that..as;fo 

ng required for the accomplifhment. of the union, of thefe 
flu 8, a great, part of the lighter, or inflammable fluid wi i rile, 
into the upper régions of the atmofphere, where this “Per 
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cf nature wall, chiefly take place, and whereits concomitant phew 
nomena wil be, moft conipicuous... ‘The vacuums there formed, 


and the chemical attraction of the two! Auidsto; eachother, may. 


be the means by which the pure «ir may be gradwally brought, 
noewith{tandin it isa little heavier than the atmofpherical,, in» 
to thele higher regions, and in contact with. the, inflammable 


gas.” Probably ‘aifo the pure air, A Bel afnity with 


wateF' than ‘tte atmofpiierical, ‘phlogifficated, ‘Or twflammable 
fluids, may unite with the aqueous vapouis, which are con- 


- 


tinually afcending. The difference. ofitemperature, ahd of Vas 


rious other ci:cumftances will cccafion diverfityiu the degrees, 


in which this union of airs will take place dr different times.and 


places; and when this operation proceeds: in a.comparauvely 
great degree, the conden{fation: or) precipitation of waterinay 
occalion the formation of clouds, and the: vacuums left by: the 
converfion of inflammable gas into a denfer fluid will praduce 
currents of air.’ - s- 


: 


~ 


This diminution is particularly and chiefly ohfervable when 
thefe airs are.in_ contact with water: M.cde Luc, found the 
vapour in, the higheft mountains not.an.a (late to.afiedt his hy- 
grometer, which, pointed to extreme: daynefs, 

¢ From hence he’ concluded that rain is net the! rmedtate ef- 
fect of the.condenfation by cold of the aqueous vapoursy which 
rife from the furface of the earth, as thefe would alvays: be in- 


dicated by the, hygrometer ; but that thefe vapour$, muft pafa: 


into fome intermediate aerial ftate, from which. flate,and, not 
from that of the aqueous vapours, they are. principally; by 
fome unknown operation of natures formed into.rain. Bur M. 
de Luc, no lefs correct in his reafonings than in his phyfical 


obferyations, found that he could not, apply the experiments 
which proved the production of water by explofion. of. aits, to” 
explain the forination of ‘rain, as no fuch quantity of inflam: 
thable-gas exifted in thofe parts of the atmofphere, where clouds ‘ 


i 


are formed, and as thefe clouds are actually formed without €#~ ’ 


plofion.: The conjecture that Ihave fuggefted ef the pofhbi- 


lity of the formation of clouds from the aqueous vapours, that . 


mult be precipitated, when the inflammable and pure airs unite, 


and are confequently reduced in pale wiprone xplofign, is not , 
pe ic 


Jia ole to the fame objegtion.. But.it mouft, felled, that un- 
lefs circumftances were difeovered by. which the union‘of thefc, 
Aids could be occafignally accelerated, without explofion, that 
conjecture is,inadequate to the explanation, of, the fidden for; 
njation of clouds, when theneighbouring atmofphere js day.’ 


>: We have followed:our author on this fabjed,  beegufe it is’ 
ohe'of the. few places. where we difeever his. own ppihion: - 


We thal! tutto ariother paffage, which we thal] feleét for the 
fame ‘piitpofe x it is in the article on-vegetabléiacidsffand re- 


lates tb the’ elements of organic mattex both aminfall and ve- 


After 
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After, cenfidering the> general prodaéts: in confequence of 
the analyfes of different fubftances, Mri Keir reduces ‘the ele- 
ment$:to air, phlogifton; ‘calcareous earth, and water; and}. 
by varying the proportions of thefe, a number of compounds 
much greater than the various kinds of organic matter may be 
produced. ‘The following feries thow the. proportion of phio, 1) 
gifton, water, ‘and earth, in each of the produéts obtained by | 
chemical analyfis:; Luda. : 
$ A. OF> £ Nitrous acid; or nitre 
Phloe: {Fixed air }yo yi: | 
gifton. | Acetousiacid = | 
yo: 4 Diftilled or empyreumati¢ acids 
| Saccharine or oxaline acid- 
Acid of apples 
Acid of citrons 
Acid of tartar 
I fe of galls 



















‘Acid of fat See 
Acid of benzoin ~ 
Acid of camphor ar. 
Phofphoric acid heen “tar ~ae 
Phlogifticated air vf tor 
rVolitite “alkali” | i NgRAnsiMes SHEL + 
1 | Supat in % i oF 0 mn 
BHU 2: Gum , | (44 S23 NE _— 
Le. 2 “Spirit of wine 4 iDievi a } i tidd lee € 
¥° "a | Beher © (POR is LF: 4 2SP Rolf 
, af Effential and empyreumatic vile © or Se SA 
=| 


* Uainflammable 


GT Fat oils’ 3 A gut bage 
<P Greafe and tallow = = «> att aeons 
“O71 Charcoal ? | m3 ; 
__, Uinflammable gas. bey Foneneriere eemnmenee 
B. Of Wa- Charcoal Kadeters pW diy & bi tile wh $Sors yaath ae 
ter, Refins, satin : otidypt chit sie nos & ou ' KD 
ry Fallow rr 9ids w re3h) nod 503536 wae 
fe weale, 5)... rw cthhityu Beduwhet yvjigpue Miron os ¢ 


a : OU8.o> d dtosewd> smotajdasceninedaa 


4 A Ahi Jti ke f- Att p ee 


Gums, $44 


Sa ea lig: S081? 204 LMP tae ha 2k 
Liquid acids gree rs 
ws t Arter! isn sw doidy stHead ~adic 42.) 
+. bow Phbogifticatedsaie 
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‘sso:  Keir’sofixf? Part on 7 ei a 
(ora so vO R quid volatile alka” said ee 
Si8t| 93a asOpite vb wise * KI 21ad-10 Nditsdod (9263 

Cua. Nitrous acid’ V8, sostevttin, aap Nereiliatar | Prete 
way “Phioziftica’ ed ‘air™ “contain fone et, 
° ‘ Inflammable gas?) find - ipso: samc 
ood tc) Tee, SM odaribe alkaly?ed? —bovsamor y!y: 13H 

ett tentacs Saber oy oti aofligotig 40 | 
> Spirit of wine i doing 3: 

-Fixed air , A 

Acetous and other pee acids 

Saccharine and other folid acid falts 
Phofphoric acid .. stats ase 

Effential oils ee 

Far pits kia widT 

Greafe 

Tallow : ; 

pas 3 Refin | 3, | pais 

“ESF 200 Sugar. , rae | 
vse! os Gums | 
r9aqut sd) Charcoal Dri SH Ob 3 5 : f 

loTQoig on Fixed alkali ® CAIRIEAIS Js oul 
sh te Calcareous earth.’ . ‘ eansan i32 : 
«Oar anthor’s! opinion of volatile ‘abcd is oeuiian and: we 

fhalk:enlatge:a:littlecon ity fromthe iluftrations ofithe order 
of thefe feries.:« It confifts, he thinks of:as much phlogifton 
andiwater as can be united-together:by means of aclitcle. earth 
and pure ajr. “The:proportion of the two laft;appears} ‘however, 
too fmall to render the cambinaten:firm, fo that the changes 
which the.alkaliadmits of are freqaent. «i It: may be objeéted, 
that nitrous acid has-been changed ‘to volatiléalkali, by a@ing 
oni metals.in which calcareous earth» has riot: been difcoveréd ; 

but the: only: metals knowm toc have: this effe& are iron, tin, 
and;:zinc,; which produce fixed :air~when':burnt;: and: confe- 
quently may be fuppofed to.‘ retain. fame portion Of the char- 

coal employed in-their redu@ion,?:01/)s)ojiuqsto! Gag. ¥ 98 
We know little; “Mr.: Keir sbiinvess' of nen ¢ompofition of 

phofphorus: >it is the-lak produ& of :diftibationy"at requires’ 

the utmoft force of fire to feparate‘the ingredients of phofphos. 
vated lime, and) the acid is remarkably fixed. : It maybe fup-. 
pofed, ' therefore, that it contains«much earth,’ and the phof-: 
phoric acid may be, at laft, a compound of-nitrous acid. and 
lime.: To this:opinion Mr. Keirfeems:to lean,:and it is re-; 
markable, that a compound of '\cakcaregus-earth: and nitrous 
acid is phofphorefcent ;.the: phofphorusiof Baldwin jsno more. 
It-does not feem improbable, adds Mr. Keir; that phofphoric: 
acid:may acquire its peculiarchara&ter-by ian intimate combis 
nation of calcateous earth,» with fome: determinate: proportion 








if 
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of the elements which conftitute acids,; \and:.this wnion may fo 
weaken the cohefion of this acid or of the.air, with the phle+ 
gifton of the phofphorus, as to occafion its rapid feparation im 
burning. After thefe premifes, Mr. Keir. proceeds: to ex- 
plain the great operations of nature. : 
_ He had formerly remarked, that thefe are principally pro- | 
duced by the union of phlogifton with air, water, and earths, | | 
or by its feparation : the union is principally effected, he thinks, i 
in vegetation, while the feparation, followed by new combi- | 
Nations, occurs in Combuftion, ‘the vinous fermentation and 
animalization, In vegetation, the juices are at firft watery: 
by the addition of pure air, they become auftere and acid: as 
the leaves expand they lofe this air, and ,acquire phlogifton, 
becoming faccharine: with more phlogifton only, and with 
more earth, farinaceous. When farinaceons:feeds are moif- 
tened and excluded from the light, the procefss:lifferent and) 
oppofite, ending with acidity and water. © ke the vinous fer- 
mentation the pure air efcapes in the ftate of fixed air, leav- 
ing the phlogifton predominant, and depofiting the fuper- 
if fluous earth. The remaining earth is depofited “ifthe progreds 
: to the acetous fermentation, at leait a large proportion »of it, 
while: pure air is ahforbed to give acidity: df the:air is ex- 
cluded, and the heat retained, the: phlogiftonsis» fepasated} 
flies. off,.an part, in ‘the form of gas;'and,m part, witbimadh 
water, fome.earth,.and lefs air; forms-volatile alkalt. \Whatires 
ynites with puse:air from the atmofpheye: becdmes;:: with she 
earth of the vegetable matter, nitre, or.calcarcous nitres! the 
production of nitre is confequently a fecondary procefsy fory 
yaoputrefaGion, almoftallthe pure air isexpelleds yo win tec 
_ Animalization is defined by.Me.> Keir: to be: a continually 
\ commencing putrefaction,; » conftantly checked: and: fubdueds 
The obviating: caufes are; in his: opinion, the ingeltion of 
frefh food and the abforption of air: by>thejlungs.. « The: prow 
greflive tages of putrefaction feem, ‘he fufped(s, to foray the» 
fluids for the different fecretions, | The whole of this fytem, 
however unchemig¢al,’)‘muft be. rectived ‘with ‘referve; (and; 
the addition, fo faras refpeéts the animal body, of other cir: 
cumitances drawn from ‘a different fource.s: Ons ther wholep 
therefore, vegetables-feemto contain a larger portion’ of pare; 
air, by which their products) are more! acefcents their phlo; 
gifton more: firmly united with the otherelements, fo asi to! 
ftamp aypeculiar and diftinguifhing character: while, incanix 
mal matters, the. phlogifton is in greater, othe pure airin lefe* 
proportion; the former :is more eafily ‘difengaged, andthe | 
earth: moresreadily: forms: thofe >combinations: in ‘which it" is* 
' chiefly found: to-predominate. Vegetables are therefore ready: 
3 to 
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to. combine. with e every thing phlogiftic, and antral sinister 
with, every: thing of.a contrary quality. 1 Fhe -atmofpbete is 
confequently ‘compofed of two parts 5° the one which counter. 
afts she:patrefaGtive tendency in animals; and the other which 
contribytes to the growth and peérfeétion: ‘of Vegetables: What 
vomains after ajr is injured’ by refpiration, fits it for the fup- 
port of vegetable life; and plants, on the contrary, throw off 
She matter poxious to them, ‘to add to the vivifying power of 
the atmofphere for the afe of man.—So far we can diftindlly 
fee : we Miall not add our éxclamations on the goodnels of pro- 
yidence ; ; but no one can fervey only this fingle, this: partial 
wiew. of natare with attention, but he mut nearest exe 
Calan: SURBLY. PHERE 38 a Gop! 

\¢ Such are tour ‘atithor’s ‘peculiat chemical’ opinions, which 
are'contraited: ith thofe of M: Lavoifier. On a flight com- 
panfon 31 willbe obviovs,'that Mr. Keir introduces two agents, 
which oppofe and antagonize each other; in M-' Lavoifier’s 
‘Ayfem there is anly one ;~and,' while this complex Masichzan 
philofophy is lefs.agrecable than whatis more fimple, i it cannot 
banesefcaped;our-readers notice, that the gratuitous parts of 
this'explanation’ are as many as occuro the antiphlogiitic 
planes ‘But we tiave dleeady*faid ,° and out author's views*are 
nearly-the fame,that theories are’ only at préfent the language 
Of ached.) chenii fey 48 far frony having gyet attained the ‘fem- 
-blance.of a fyttem 2 it: isipetadidiShaey OF faba; and beft'ex- 
plaised.in this form :-we ere happ}-in being! able t6 fay, that 
-wecthank, in our author's hands, “this Dittionary will be foil,’ 
acourate; and; for atime; complete.’ Frewill feize the int- 
praving art atone’ period Of: its prosrefs; -and delméate its 
feasunes: with precifion ;-hot,-es iv the painting of a youth , 
we mult be, pleafed with the/ik@tiels of-a motnent :ndr ie it Fels 
valuable becaufe improvement. will aud to) Ia Bat, nats balk, 
tie dignitys. and his. cilia bh Ss 


ot . . 
ee wee Ten: Bh ect tN § / es » See pie Fear “be 


F/avel to di ifeover the Scurce of ‘the Nile. h. 3 Benth ae 
(Continued from, 50. * de 


E left Mr: Bruce on the coifines of Abyfinia; fori in ye 
,,  Mncertain.ftate of the. kingdom, while a rebellign reign- 
ed with even profpedts_of .fucce/saloft im the: eapital;. the 
poser of the. king extended. but little beyondshis éwat: army; 
and. on that. fide his dominion ivas:precarions depending ‘on 
the event of the ation. between. Ras Michael-and- the rebel 
Fafi.. .After pafinag he, mountair of ‘Tardnta they,came to 
Adowa, in lates 42.7’ 57/!, where shey-ere hofpitably received 
by Janni, @ Greek prisit, to whom they_wer¢ recommended, 
and 
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and recovered from the dabours ofa toilfome journey, which 

-was-preferred only: om account of itsfafetys “) 6 eum © 
¢oThe province of Tigré js all mountainous; and it has been | 
faid,: without.aay foundation in truth, that the Pyrenean Alps | 
and Apennines are, but. mole-hillscompared tothem. Tf believe, i 
however;.that,one.of the. Pyreneans above St. John Piedode 
Port, is much higher than Lamalmon, and that the mouncaia 
of St. Bernard, one of the Alps, is full as high as ‘Taranta,, or | 
rather higher. It is not:the extreme height of the mountaigs 
in Abyffinia that occafions furprife, but the number of them, | 
and the extraordinary forms they prefent to the eye. Some of \ 
them are flat, thin, and fquare, in fliape of a hearth-ffone, or 
flab, ‘that {carce‘would feem to have been fufficient to refift the h 
action of. the winds.’ Some are like pyramids, others like obe- | 
likks or prifins, and fome the moft extraordinary of all ttre reft, 
pyramids pitched upon their points with their bafe uppermof, | 
which, if it.was poffible, as ic is not, they could have: beenifo | 
formed in the,beginning, would be itreng objecticns to-our r¢- 

ceived ideasjof gravity.’ ; id doid 
Our traveller continues in this mountainous track, an@next 
es reaches Axum, once, he thinks; the capital of the! Black’ éc 
I | ‘Troglodite Ethiopians, for the Aby finians feem never tehate 
‘built any citys’: ‘The remains of Axum, ke thofeofalrdn- 
cient. cities, confit: chiefly. of public buildings: «“What°M. 
Poncet: calls hieroglyphics, our author thinks are ornamettal 
carvings ;:and the-reprefentation of the lock and bolr which 
sefémble-thofe: ufed in Paleftine, fapports his opinion, °that 
“the city was: built by the Cuthites; properly fo cabled; it 9 in 
lati tg° 6’ 36%..: The conventsof:the’ Jefuits,ia fetticment 
which: they proudly defigned:to bei the capitabof -Chtéiian 
» Abyfiinia, is in the route from Adowa to Axum; andisttronstly 
guarded by walls, fo as to refemble;a'caftle. The fitwation 
ef this convent has been mifréeprefented’ from careleffhefs*ra- 
ther! than defigns but the errors in geography are numerous*in 
the works of the travellers through Abyfinia, and ‘a jong litt 
of thefe, and of fables in father Lobo’s narrative, i3-(ybjained, 
In this part of the route alfo, Mr. Bruce. firft {aw, the pragtice 
of eating raw flefh cut froma living animal, a cuftom, however 
improbable and difgufting, yet fufficiently fupported byother . 
travellets,* °° 3 ete: sto ihg 

culw this patt of his toute, the country was occafionally cal- 

tivated and fruitful ;\“but‘in his nearer approach to the eapital, 

at Shelech-lecha; the‘cultivation was beftowed on’ a ‘more ‘fer- 

tile ground, or condudted with more care.’ The appearince' of 


o. 


the cdantry is mach more'chearfal and pleafing. nt * 
’ © "Wei -croffed® the plain through hedge-rows of, flowerin 
forubs; among whith the honeyfeckles now made a principa 
um, 7 | figure, 
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figure, which is of one {pecies only, the fame known in England, 
but the flower is larger and pertectly whie, not coloured on 
the. outfide as our honeyfuckle is. Fine trees of all fizes were 
every where interfperfed, and the vine, with {mall black grapes 
‘of very good flavour, hung in many places in feftoons, joining 
tree to tree, as if they had been artificially twined and intended 
for arbours,” | paca 

:,, They next reached Siré, a city of no inconfiderable anti- 
-quity, as its name feems to fhow: it is in lat. 14° 4/35! in 
long: 38° of 15” E. and though: feemingly well ‘fituated: as 
fronting a plain, and built in the form of a crefcent,: it is 
‘unwholefome from the frequent occurrence of putrid fevers. 
Mr: Bruce foon arrived atthe Tacazzeé, a delightful river in his 
“eye, and probably, if the namehas any connection with the events 
‘it occafions, the appellation may be derived from the depreda- 
‘tions which its overflowing produces. ‘The name implies fear, 
térror, diltrefs, and fadnefs, and it is the eaftern boundary of 
Atbara, as the Nile is on the weft; but the peninfula which 
it inclofes was, in our author’s opinion, the ancient ifle’ of 
Meroe,” 

-$ Our, Tacazzé is one of the pleafanteft rivers ip the world, 
fhadéed ‘with fine lofty trees, its banks covered with bufhes in- 
ferior in fragrance to no garden ‘in the univerfe; its ftream is 
thé moft limpid, its water excellent, and full’of good fifh of great 
variety, asits coverts are of all forts of game. | : 

“qe mot ‘be confeffed, that, during the inundation, thefe 
things wear aocontrary face. © It carries in its bed nearone~ 
third of alithe water that falls in Abyflinia; and we faw the 
mark; the ftream had. reached. the: preceding year, eighteen 
feet above the bottom. of the river, which we do not know was 
the higheft point that it arrived at. B.t three fathoms it.cer- 
tainly had rolled in its. bed; and this prodigious body of water, 
pafling furioully from a high ground in a very deep defcent, 
tearing up rocks and eS trees in its courfe, and forcing down 
their broken fragments fcattered on its ftream, with a noife like 
thunder echoed froth a hundred hills; thefe very naturally 
fugget an idea that, from thefe circumftances, it is very rightly 
called thé terrible.” i 

‘ Beautifulvand pleafant, however, as this river is, like every 
thing created, it has its difadvantages. From the falling of the 
tirft.rains in. March, till November, it-is death ro. fleep in the 

country adjoining to. it, both within and without.its banks; the 
whole inhabitants, retire aud live in. villages on the top of the 
neighbouring mountains; and the/e arc all robbers and affaffins, 
who defcend from their habitations on the heights to fie in wait 
for, and plunder the travellers that pafs. Notwichftanding great 
pains have been taken by Michael, his fon, and grandfon, go- 

vernors 
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vernors of Tigré and Siré, this paflage had never been fo far 
cleared, but every month people are cut off, 
¢ The plen-y of fith in this river occalions more than an ordi= 
nary nuimber,ot crocodiles to refort hither. ‘I hefe aré fo darin 
and fearlefs, that when the tiver fwells fo as to be paffable onl 
by people on rafts, ‘or fkiis blown up with’ wind, they are fre- 
quently carried off by thefe voracious and Vigilant animals. 
There are alfo many hippopotami, which in this country are 
calléd gomari. “f' never fa diny of thefe in the Tacazzé, but 
ar night we heard them ‘fiort or groan in many. parts of the river 
near us..: There-are alfo-vaft multitudes of lions and hyenas in 
all thefe thickets. We were very much difturbed by them.all 
night. The fmell of our mules and horfes had drawn them.ia 
numbers about our tent, but they did us no farcher harm ex- 


cept obliging us to watch, I found the latitude of the ford by : 


many obfervations, the night of the 26th, taking a medium of 

them all to be 13° 42’ 45° north.” . 
The hyzna in this part of the country is ferocious and 

watchful: with all the precautions employed, his depredations 


were not uncommon. At Addergay they, were, in danger of 


famine: the ufual attentions of the chiefs of the province were, 
on account of the uncertain ftate of government, omitted; an 
it does not appear at laft how our travellers procured proyi- 


fions. ... aS J ea 
The mountains of Waldcbba are inhabited by a det. of 


y oar 


monks, who, with their attendant nuns,.are not fuppofed to, 


adhete very ftriétly to their vows of chaftity,; they are, how- 
ever, faints, and their prayers are conftantly: relied om for the 
cure of the fick. ‘The laft mountain which Mr. Bruce croffed 


was the Lamalmon: it feems to be interfefted aud divided™ 


into diftin€ points, feparated:by ravines worn by the torrents: 
But the apparent points are flat, cultivated, and copioufly:fiip- 
plied with water. ‘ The {prings boil out of the earth in large 
quantities, capable of turning a mill,’ and they feem to be 
the refervoirs from whence moit of the rivers in this-part of 
Abyfiinia arife: on fome of the rocks, fifh ate even faid to 
abound in the ftreams. In this journey over. the mountains, 
our author mentions one meteorological fact, which. we shall 
fubjoin, that the nights were cold, but there was nodew. He 
arrives at laft at\Gondar, where for a time he: was in fome 
difficulties; as‘thofeon whom he chiefly depended were abfent. 
His ‘medical abilities: were, howevér, foon called into a@ion, 
and’ fuctefs'attended his attempts ; his credit and ‘character 
wete, therefore, foon eftablifhed.’’ On the fuccefsful ‘térmi- 
nation of the rebellion, Ras Michael, the firft minifter and ge~ 
neral, returned ; foon. after the king followed, and entered 

at Sis ert was a 4 » Gendarc 
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Gondar in triumph. The defcription of the general, and one 
icular circumftance ia the triamph, we fhall fele&: 


¢ It was on the 8th or gth of March I met him at Azazo. He 
‘was drefled in a coarfe ae cloth, wrapt about him like a blan- 
ket, and another like a table cloth folded about his head; he 
was lean, old, and apparently much fatigued ; fat ftooping upon 
an excellent ‘mule, that carried him {peedily without fhaking 
him; he had alfo fore eyes. As we faw the place where he 
was to alight, by four crofs lances,-and a cloth thrown over 
them like a temporary tent, upon an eminence, we did not {peak 
to him till he alighted, Petros and the Greek: prieft,. be- 
fides fervants, were the only people with me; Francis had 

ed us upon our mecting the Ras. 

* We .alighted at the fame time he did, ‘and afterwards with 
anxicty enough we deputed the Greek pricft, who was 2 friend 
of Michael, to tell him who I was, and that 1 was come to mect 
him. The foldiers made way, and | came up, took him by the 
hand, and kiffedit. He looked me broad in the face for a fecond, 
repeated the ordinary falutation in Tigré, * How do you do? 
Lhope you are'well ;’ and pointed to a place where I was to fit 
dowea. A thoufand complaints and athoufaud orders came im- 
mediately before him, from a thoufand mouths, and we were 
nearly fmothered ; hut he took no notice of me, nor did he atk 
for onc of his family. . 

‘One thing remarkable i in this cavalcade which I obferved, 
was the Grad drefs of the governors of provinces... A large 

broad filler was bound upon their forehead, and tied behind 
their head. In the middle of this was a horn, or a conical piece 
of filver, gilt, about four inches long, much in the tha 
of our common candle-extinguifhers. “This ‘is called kirn, 
or horn, and is only worn m reviews or parades after vic- 
tory. This, I apprehend, like all other of their ufages, is 
taken from the Hebrews, and the feveral allufions made ‘in 
fcripture to it, arife feom this practice.—<** Ifaid’ unto fools, 
deal net foolithly ; and to the othe ‘lift not wp the horn.”— 
* Lift not up your horn on high, Speak not with a fff neck.” — 
* For promotion cometh, &c, pra But my horn thalt thou ex- 
alt like the horn of an unicorn.”*==*¢ And the horn of the righ- 
teous fhall be exalted with coe ¢ Api! fo in many other 
places throughout the pfalms,’ 


__ In the conduét of the Abyflinians there wag + dienething un- 
accountable, ‘Though Mr. Brace had preferved, the. lives of 
the children of Ras Michael and the king, a filent.neglest was 
for a time his only recompence. This, ,however, was foon 


compenfated by a particylar attention, a se{peGable appoint- 
ment, and different marks of efieem, The country: was 


fill unfettled ; and Ras Michael, who, like our.ancient War- 
wick, had diftinguithed himfelf by raifing and depofing kings, 
was 
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was doubtful of his éwn fafety as well as that of the monarch 
whom he fupported; but he fill paid-much attention to our 
traveller: in this interval Mr. Bruce gives fome account of 
the cuftcms, maaners, religion, &c..of the Abyfinians, . We 
muft be contented with a:fhort abiiract. 

The fuccefion in Abyfiinia is hereditary, but not confined 
to the eldeft: any of the king’s fons, and they are very nu- 
inerous, for-no diftin@ion is made betwéen the children of the 
quéén-mother and thofe'of con¢ubines, may facceed: This ar- 
tangement, firfteftablified to avoid theinconveniencies of a mi- 
nority, has occafioned the evil it was defigned to remove; for 
while the choice is thus left to the decifion of a popular minif- 
ter, he prefers that fon who will leaye him uncontrouled the 
longeft. The king, according to the original. manners, is in- 
vilible ; his different minifters are his ‘ voice and eyes,’ arid 
thefe titles ftilk exift, though the numerous difturbancesim the 
kingdom have. occafioned the kings in later reigns to be often 
feen at the head of their atmaiies. 'Thecaftomsin this refpectt; and 
mn many other inftances, ate faid to refeiible the Perfian. The 
Egyptians abhorréd thé bean, and it'was one’of the tenets 
enjoined by Pythagoras tohis difciples, to abftain from beans. 
Various reafons havé been affigned for it, but none aré. fatis- 
factory, and the problem has been generally abandoned by the 
learned, or referred to the clafs of fingularities which the an- 
cient philofophers adopted, merely becaufe they were fingalar. 
Our author fofpetts that the Egyptian-bean was the lupine, a 
plant which is copious in the fouthern parts of Africa; and 
as that country produces honey, a fubftance that not only 
affords. them 4n. agreeable noarifhment, but their wine, 
which is generally miead or hydrothel; eVery thing that in- 
jures its flavoar is injurious, The ‘flowers of the lupine give it 
a great degree of ‘bitternefs, and’ the’ plant is confequently 
weeded out with great care, but we have fome doubts whether 
the firiétnefs of ‘the Pythagorean fyftem can have originated 
from this fource: his difciples wanted no injun¢tion to abitain 
from a bitter nutriment, Of the food we have already men- 
tioned, the coftom’ of éxtidg raw fleth, which is continued in 
Abyfliniain all its horror, and the indélicacy of an Abyffinian 
banquet, prevents us ftém tranfcribing our author's narrative, 
Before the flo6d, Mr. Brace fuppofes that man was reftricted 
to vegetable food; bit ‘dftér it the flefh of animals is expreily 
permitred. os ) 

* As the criterion of judging of thcir aptitude fo 
declared to be their’ pela evan life te 
ed of mifinterpretation, and that thefe creatures fhould be ufed 
hving, a thing which God by no means intended, and, there- 
fore, immediately after, it is faid, ** But ficth with the life there’ 
Vou. LXX. Sept. 1790. T of 
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of, whieh is the blood thereof, fhall you not.eat ;” or, as it i$ 
rendered by the beft interpteters, ‘* Flefh, or members, torn 
from living animals hating the blood in them, thou fhalt ‘not 
eat.”? We fee then by this prohibition, that this abufe of eating 
living meat, or part of animals while yet alive, was known in 
the days of Noah, and forbidden after being fo known, ‘and it 
is precifely what is »practifed in Abyflinia to this day. - ‘This 
law then, was prior to thatof Mofes, but it came from the fame 
legiflator.. It was given to Noah, and confequently. obligatory 
upon the whole world, Mofes, however, infifts upon it through- 
out his whole law, which not only fhews that this abufe.was 
common, but that it was deeply rooted in, and interwoven with 
the manners of the Hebrews. He pofitively prohibits it four 
times in one chapter in Deuteronomy, and thrice in one of the 
chapters of Leviticus. —** Thou fhalt not eat the blood, for the 
blood is the life; thou fhalt pour it upon the earth like water.’” 





‘ We have an inftance in the life of Saul, that fhows the 
propenfity of the Ifraclites to this crime. | Saul’s army, after a 
battle, few, that is, tell voraciqufly upon the cattle they had 
taken, and threw them. upon the ground to cut off their, flefh 
and eat them raw, fo thatthe army was defiled by eating blood |B 
or living animals. To prevent this, Saul caufed roll to hima 
great ftone, and ordered thofe that killed their oxen to cut their 
throats upon that flone. ‘This was the only lawful way of kill- 
ing animals for food; the tying of the ox and throwing it upon 
the ground was not permitted as equivalent. The Ifraelites did 
probably in that cafe as do the Abyffinians at this day; they 
cut a part of ‘its'throat, fo that blood may be feen- upon the 
ground, but nothing mortal to. the animal followed from that 
wound. » But after laying his head upon a large flone, and cut. 
ting his, throat, the blood fell from on high, or was poured on 
the ground like water, and fufficient evidence appeared the 
ereature was dead before it. was attempted to eat it... We have } 
feen that the Abyflinians came from Paleftine a very few 
years after this ; and we are got to doubt that they then carried 
with them this, with many other Jewifh cuftoms, which they 
have continued to this day.’ | | non 

This we may pronounce at leaft to be a very ingenious and 
probable conjecture: in the paflage of Samuel}, however quoted, 
it is expredly faid (v..32.) that the men flew the oxen; though 
it may be properly anfwered, that no difference is_perceivable 

in the fubfequent directions of Saul, except that, the animals 
are really flain; for whether they were killed'on a ftone or on 
the ground could make little difference in the crime, The 
ftrongeft fupport of this. meaning of the word blood is in Le- 
Viticus (xvii. 15.) where merely, literally, eating the blood is 
not confidered as a very great crime, fince eating an animal 
which died, only renders the perfon fora time unclean. Mr. 
Bruce. 
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and that in the Omophagia* (a word literally tranflated by 
the brutal unfeeling vulgar, and ufed at this moment), living 
animals were devoured. Marriage, in the European fenfe of 
the word, feems unknown, or not prattifed. 


The religion of Abyffinia is explained at fome Jength : dis 


feem to have been originally Jews, and ftill praétife the rite of 
circumcifion; they profefs to believe tranfubftantiation, though 


they feem from fome inftances not thoroughly reconciled to it. 


The charch of Abyflinia, io its earlieft and pureft ftate, was 
framed according to the model of the Greek church; but 
Arianifm and different herefics, perhaps propagated from 
Egypt, feemed to have corrupted it, Controverfial theology, 
however, even at this time, in Abyflinia, feems not to have loft 
its virulence. The'repetition of baptifm, as mentioned by 
Alvarez, appears from our author’s account to have been niif- 
reprefented, or to be wholly fictitious. T 


of every fourth year, a fixth day. Their chronology is un" 


equal, uncertain, and erroneous: from the beginning of the 
world to the birth of Chrift, they compute that 5500 years hae? 


elapfed. 


in'the next book Mr. Bruce gives an account of his journey: 
to vifit the fources of the Nile; but it was conneéted with’ the’ 


campaign of the king, and our traveller thared in the king’s’ 
difappointment, Nothing it feems is fo eafy to an Abyfiinian 
' as diffimulation, and treachery may of courfe be conftantly fuf- 
pected. .This-king, raifed by Ras Michael to the throne, on 
the: murther of his predeceffor Joas, was, during his whole 
reign, engaged in a war with Fafil, 2 governor who owed his 
high ftation to Joas, and who refufed to acknowledge his fuc= 
ceffor. Fafil, though conquered, was not fubdued. He re- 
eraited his forces, and again appeared in arms. ‘The king fet 
out from Gondar, and going on the eaftern fide of the lake,. 


purpofed to attack Fafil in his diftri@, fouth-weft of the lake, . 


which is in the fame diréétion from Gondd¥. It was defigned, 
however, that he and his army fhould be the viétims of trea- 
chery: thofe whom he depended on were to join againft him, 
and he was to be driven in the angle between the N'le and the 
lake (for we have {aid thiat the. Nile, in its fpiral courfe, paffes 
through the lake, called Tzana, or Dembea), urged. to repafs 
the Nile} ina place not fordabie, and, in that difficulty, attankr, 





- © From omoc and gaya, literally: a thoulder feaft, applied in fome coun- 
ties tothe entertainments at funerals and public executions. 
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Bruce proceeds to fhow that this praétice prevailed i in Greece,’ 


heir year is the fo# 
lar one, adding the five intercalary days at theend of Auguft,’ 
and when the deficiency is confiderable enough, as at the end’ 
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ed in front and rear : from a feries of the moft fortunate acci- 
dents this fcheme was fruftrated; the unfordable place was 
found more practicable than was expeéted, and the army re- 
turned to Gondar, having made a delufive and infecure peace 
with Fafil, lofing only fome men in the paflage of the river. 
This is not,only a fpecimen of an Abyflinian campaign, but an 
outline of our author’s travels. It appears that he croffed the 
Nile twice in its {piral turnings, and coaited along the lake, to 
which we may add, that from the weitern coait of the lake he 
made a dangerous excurfion to the eaftern, or third cataract. 

The fituation of a king in Abyfiinia is by no means an eli- 
gible one. The governors are too powerful to be dependent, 
and the army .of the monarch, which does not often exceed 
40,000 men, is frequently inferior to that of the rebels. In 
his capital, it is reckoned an ill complingent to. leave him in 
quiet ; for, if the defpotifm of his officers does not occafion 
clamorous appeals to his juftice, men are hired for the purpofe 
of noifily afking for it. Imthe field he is expofed to all the 
dangers of war and to the fchemes of traitors, planned with the 
moft artful cunning, and, executed in feemingly the moft fecure 
moment. The. defcription of his palace is connected with that 
of the metropolis. 


‘ Gondar, the metropolis of Abyfiinia, is fituated upon ahill 
ot conliderable height, the top‘of.it nearly plain, on which the 
town is placed, It confifts of about ten thou{and families in 
times of peace ; the houfes are chiefly of clay, the roofs thatch- 
ed in the form of cones, which is always the conftruction with- 
in the tropical rains, On the weft end of the town is the king’s 
houfe, formerly a ftructure of confiderable confequence ; it was 
4 fquare building flanked with {quare towers ; it was formerly 
four ftories high, and from the top of it had a magnificent view 
of all the country fouthward to the lake Tzana. Great part of 
this houfe is now in ruins, having been burnt at different times ; 
but there is:ftill ample lodging in the two loweft. floors.of ir, the 
audience-ehamber, being above one hundred and twenty. feet 
long. 

A fucceflion of kings have built apartments by the fide of it 
of clay only, in the manner and fafhion of their own country ; 
for the palace itfelf was buiit by mafons from India, in the time 
of Facilidas, and. by fuch Abyffinians as had been inftructed in 
architecture by the Jefuits, without embracing their reli- 
gion, and after remained in the country, unconnected with the 
expulfion of the Portuguefe, during this prince’s reign. 

©The palace, avd all its contiguous buildings, are‘furround- 
ed bya fubftantial. tone wall, ‘thisiy feet high, with: baitle- 
ments upon the outer wall, anda parapet roof between. the outer 
and inner, by which you can go along the whole, and:dook in- 
tothe flreet. There appears to have never been any. gs 
ures 
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fures for cannon, and-the four fides of this wall are abo¥e an 
Englifi mile and a half in length. 

¢‘ The mountain, or hill, on which the town is firuated,. is 
furrounded on every: fide by a deep valley, which has three 
Outlets; the one to the fouth to Dembea, Maitfha, and the 
Agows; the fecond-to the north-weit.towards Sennaar, overthe 
high mountain Debra Tzai, or the Mountain of the Sun, at the 
root of which Kofcam, the palace of the Iteghe, is fituated, 
and the low countries of Walkayt and Waldubba ; the third is — 
to the north, to Woggora, over the high mountain Lamalmon, 
and fo on through Tigré to the Red Sea. The river Kahha, 
coming from the Mountain of the Sun, or Debra Tzai, runs 
throuvh the-valley, and covers all the fouth of the town; the 
Angrab, falling from Woggora, furrounds it on the N. N.E. 
Thefe rivers join at the bottom of the hill, about a quarter of 
a mile fouth of the town 

¢ Immediately upon the bank oppofite to Gondar,. on. the 
other tide of the river, is a large town of Mahometans, of about 
a thouland houfes. Thefe are all active and laborious people 3 
great part of them are employed in taking care of the king’s and 
nobiliy’s baggage and field-equipage, both when they take the 
field and when they return fromit. They pitch and ftrike their 
tents with furprifing facility and expedition; they load and con- 
duct the mules and the baggage, and dare formed into a body 
under proper officers, but never fuffered, nor do they chufe, to 
fight on either fide.’ 


It is in latitude 12° 34’ 30%,—in longitude 37° 33! calf of 
Greenwich. ‘The lake Tzana is the largeft expanfe of water in 
this country. Our author thinks it to be thirty-five miles broad, 
and forty-nine long, and to contain eleven iflands: all thefe 
numbers have, he obferves, been. greatly exaggerated, The 
lake feems, however, diminifhing in fize, and contains hippo- 
potami in great numbers, but no crocodiles, as thefe animals 
are incapable of paffing the cataraéts. The country, on the fide 
of the lake, is reprefented as pleafant and agreeable ; but, on 
the weflern fide, is a village of Pagans, called Waits. * They 
have a’ moft abominable ftench, ate exceedingly wan or ill co- 
loured, very lean, and die often, it is faid, of the louzy dif- 
eafe.” Thefe circumftances are fuppofed to be owing to their 
food, which is the crocodile and hippopotamus, but they mutt 
go far for the firft, and it is probable that their fingular appear- 
ance has given occafion to this imputation. ,The Abyflinians 
believe them to be forcerers, to bewitch by their eyes, and to 
kill by their charms: they: are indeed held in utter abhorrence. 
'Fheir language is radically different from all oebers; but thofe 
which our author procured were obftinately fullen, and immeove- 
ably fitent. The’ deftription of the cataract we mutt not mu- 
tilate. 

T 3° ‘ The 
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. * The firt thing they carried us: to was the bridge, which 
conlifts of one arch of avout twenrysfive feet broad, the extre- 
mities of which were ftrongly let into, and reited on the folid 
rock on both fides ; but fragments of thé parapets remained, 
and the bridge itfelf feemed to bear the appearance of irequent 
repairs, and many attempts to ruin it; otherwife, in its con- 
firuction, it was exceedingly commedious. The Nile here is 
confived betweén two rocks, and runs in a deep trough, with 
great roaring and impetuous velocity. Wewere told no cro- 
codiles were ever feen fo high, and were obliged to remount the 
ftreain above half a mile before we came tothe catara‘t, through 
trees and bufhes of the fame beautiful and delightful appear- 
ance with thofe we had feen near Dara. 

. * The cataract itlelf was the moft magnificent fight that ever 
I beheld. The height has been rather exaggerdted. The 
miffionaries fay the fall is about fixteen ells, or fitty feet. The 
meafuring is, indeed, very difficult, but, by the pofition of 
long fticks, and poles of different lengths, at different heights 
of the rock, from the water’s edge, I may venture to fay that 
it is nearer forty feet than any other meafure. The river had 
been confiderably increafed by rains, and fell in one fheet of 
water, without any interval, above half an Enylifh mile in 
breadth, with a force and noife that was truly. terrible, and 
which ftunned and made me, for a time, perfectly dizay. A 
thick fume, or haze, covered the fall allround, and hung over 
the courfe of the ftream both above and ‘below, marking its 
track, though the water was not feen. The river, though fwell- 
ed with rain, preferved its natural clearnefs, and fell, as far as 
I could difcern, into a deep pool, or bafon, in the folid rock, 
which was full, and in twenty different eddies to the very foot 
of the precipice, the ftream, when it fell, feeming part of it 
to run back with great fury upon the rock, as well as forward 
in the line of its courfe, raifing a wave, or violent ebullition, 
by chaffing againft-each other.’ 


Jerome Lobo’s feat under the cataract has, it feems, no 
exiftence. : 


__ © But fuppofing, adds Mr. Bruce, the friar placed in his ima- 
ginary feat under the curve of that immenfe arch of water, he 
muft have had a portion of firmnefs, more than falls tothe fhare 

of ordinary men, and which is not likely to be acquired in a 

monaflic life, to philofophife upon optics in fuch a fituation, 

where every thing would feem to his dazzled eyes to be in mo- 
tion, and the ftream, in a noife like the loudeft thunder, to 
make. the folid rock (at leaft as to fenfe) thake to its. very foune 
dation, and threaten to tear every. nerve to pieces, and to de- 
prive one of other fenfes befides that of hearing. It was a moft 
snagnificent fight, that ages, added to the greateft length of hue 
man life, would not deface or eradicate from. my memory; it 
ftruck me with a kind of ftupor, anda total oblivion of bs 
7 was, 
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I was, and of every other fublunary concern. It was one of 
the moft magnificent, -ftupendous ‘fights in the creation, though 
degraded and vilified by the lies of agroveling, fanatic peafant. 

* I was awakened from one of the moft profound reveries that 
ever I fell into, by Mahomer, and by my friend Drink, who 
now put to me a thoufand impertinent queftions. It was after 
this | meafured the fall, and believe, within a few feet, it was 
the height I have mentioned; but I confefs I could at no'time 
in my life lefs promife upon precifion; my reflection was fuf- 
pended, or fubdued, and while in fight of the fall, I think I 
was under a temporary alienation of mind ; it feemed to me 
as if one element had broke loofe from, and become fuperior to 
all laws ot fubordination ; that the fountains of the great deep 
were extraordinarily opened, and the deftruction of a world was 
again begun by the agency of water.’ 


The king had little reft, for other rebels were in motion in 
Tigré, the country through which our author paffed in his way 
to Gondar; and the king, with Ras Michael, was obliged to 
turn to that fide. The event terminated fortunately, though, 
in this interval, an ufurper was fet up in the capital. -While 
the king was yet abfent, Mr. Bruce determined to make another 
attempt to reach the fource of the Nile. He had obtained the go- 
vernment of the village of Geefh, a village immediately on the 
fpot, from Fafil, at the requeft of the king, fince the peace, 
and began his journey in the road which he had formerly paffed 
in his return from the campaign to Gondar.' His route lay 
through a pleafant country, diverfified with hills, where vege- 
tation feemed fufficiently luxuriant to amufe the eye, and to fhow 
that the induftry of the hufbandman would probably be reward- 
ed, if wars, and the devaftation which the policy of the Abyf- 
finians occafions them to make, in their paffage through an 
enemy’s country, would permit. It was now thinly inhabited, 
perhaps from this laft caufe, for the low unhealtiy ground lay 
to their right. They foon came to the lake, where the water 
is cold from the numerous rivers which fupply it, and the bot- 
tom is covered by fine fand: it contains two forts of bream, 
which they catch after having intoxicated them with fome nar- 
coe. Onthis {pot our author meets with Fafil, at the head of 
his army, by whom he is treated with much difrefpe&. His 
march to Gondar feems to have been defigned to co-operate 
with the rebels in Tigré, for he was much difcompofed at hear- 
ing of the king’s fuccefs. Mr. Bruce, however, with his ufual 
addrefs, feems to change his. difpofition, and he continues his 
route, under the protection of Fafil, to this great obje& of his 
wifhes. 

Mr. Bruce is entrufted to the care of the Galla, whofe wild 
appearance terrifies, and who are. really fubtle, mifchievous, 
cruel, Like all wild animals, they are thin, their eyes roll- 
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‘eg, a vacant-ftare in their countenance, and a liftlefs inattens 
tion in their manner. Under the terrors of Fafil, they treated 
our traveller, however, with great courtefy and attention. With 
thefe proteftors he paffed through a pleafant country, where 
«the trees and fhrubs are covered with various flowers of every 
colour, all new and extraordinary in their fhapes, crowded with 
birds in many uncouth forms, all of them richly adorned with 
a variety of plumage.’ It diminifhes from the fplendor of the 
defcription, when we find that the notes of the birds are not 
mufical, and the effluvia of the flowers, if we except a jafmin 
and fome rofes, not odoriferous. Such was in many parts the 
country from the weftern coaft of lake Tana to the fource: of 
the Nile. In the approach to this expected fpot, our traveller. 
found the ancient fuperftition, the veneration, for the facred ri- 
ver; not inferior to that felt by the pious Gentoo fof the Gan- 
ges; and each, perhaps, from the fame fource, the advantages 
received from it, and the littl changes which conqueft or emi- 
gtation has occafioned in the inhabitants. The mountains, 
from whence the ftreams of the Nile probably flow, are femi- 
circular, in three different ridges, from which their ancient 
name (Montes, Lunz). was probably derived. On thefe moun- 
tains no fnow is ever found, but hail is no very uncommon ap- 
pearance; and Mr. Bruce remarks, that the hajl which falls at 
‘Gondar is apparently brought by 4 wind from this fpot. While 
the mountains furnifh the ftream, it really emerges frommea- 
dow at the foot of the hills, in three diflinét fountains, on which 
the inhabitants have raifed altars of turf; but we muft attend to 


fj 


ot author, whofe feelings on fuch an occafjon muft-not, be 


f 


checked by the colder hand of an abridger. 


* We faw immediately below us.the Nile itfelf, flrangely di- 
thinifhed in fize, and now only a brook that had {carcely water 
toturna mull. I could not fatiate myfelf with the fight, re- 
volving in my mind all thofe claflical prophecies that had given 
the Nile up to perpetual obfcurity and concealment. The lines 
of the poet came immediately intomy mind, and I enjoyed here, 
for the firfttime, the triumph which already, by my own in- 
trepidity, and the protection of Providence, I had gained “over 
all that were powerful, and al] that were learned, fince the re- 
motefl antiquity :-— . 

, _ Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli, 
Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre ; 
Amovitque finus, et gentes matuit ortus 
_ Mirgri, quam nofce tu0se—_——m — ae Lucan, 








“% enn eames 

* It is eafier to pucfs than to defcribe the fituation of my mind 
at that moment—ftanding in that fpot which had baffled the ge- 
nits, induftry; and inquiry of both ancients and moderns, “for 
: : the 
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the courfe of near three thoufand years. Kings had attempted 
this difcovery at the head of armies, and each expedition was 
diftinguifhed from the laft, only by the difference of the num- 
bers which had perifhed, and agreed alone in the difappoint- 
ment which had uniformly, and without exception, followed 
them all. Fame, riches, and honour, had becn held out fora 
feries of ages to every individual of thofe myriads thefe princes 
commanded, without having produced one man capable of gras 
tifying the curiofity of his fovereign, or wipiny off this ftain up- 
on the enterprize and abilities of mankind, or adding this de- 
fideratum for the encouragement of geography. Though a 
mere private Briton, I triumphed here, in my own mind, over 
kings and their armies; and every comparifon was leading nearer 
and nearer to prefumption, when the place itfelf where I flood, 
the object of my vain-glory, fuggetled what depreffed my fhort- 
lived triumphs. I was but a few minutes arrived at the fources 
of the Nile, through numberlefs dangers and fufferinys, the 
leaft of which would have overwhelmed me but for the conti- 
nua! goodnefs and protection of Providence; I was, however, 
but then half vit my journey, and all thofe dangers which 
I had already paffed, awaited me again on my return. I found 
a defpondency gainiog ground faft upon me, and blaiting the 
crown of laurels [ had too rafhly woven for myfelf. I refolved 
therefore to divert, till I could on more folid reflection over- 
come its progrefs.’ 
Various libations from the waters of the Nile followed, and 
the terrors of his Greek fervant, Strates, not Stratos, for indeed 
he was not a hoft, form an humorous and ludicrous fcene. . 


¢ A number of the Agows had appeared upon the hill, juft 
before the valley, in filent wonder what Strates and I were do» 
ing, at the altar. Two or three only had come down to the 
edge of the fwamp, had feen the grimaces and action of Stra- 
tes, and heard him huzza,; on which they had afked Woldo, 
as he entered into the village, what was the meaning of all 
this? Waldo told them, that the man was out of his fenfes, 
andehad been bit by a mad dog; which reconciled them imme+ 
diaig@ly to us. They, moreover, faid, he would be infallibly 
cuted by the Nile; but the cuftom, after meeting with fuch a 
misfortune, was to drink the water in the morning fafting. I 
was very well pleafed both with this turn Woldo gavethe action, 
and the remedy we ftumbled upon by mere accident, which 
difcovered a connedion, believed to fubfift at this day, bewween 
this river and its ancient governor the dog-tlar.’ 


The pits from whence it rifes are of different depths; the 
deepeft is more than eight feet, and the bottom is covered with 
mud and the remains of vegetables: the water is remarkably 
cold, pleafant, and taftelefs.. At its emerging from the mea+ 
dow, it paffes through 2 moft delightful country; but. is for- a 
long way not larger than a. common mill-ftlream:' Mr. rs 
oe epic fteppe 
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ftepped again and again over it, gratifying, in this vidtory, a 
warm eager enthufiafm, which could alone have carried him 
through fo many difficulties, | | 

“This famous {pring 1s, from various obfervations, fixed in la- 
titude 10° 59° 25’, and in longitude 36° 55°30. ‘The ther- 
mometer between five and fix in the morning was 44°; at 
noon g6°; and. at fun-fet 46°. The barometer ftood at 22 
eke, from which our author calculates the height at z miles 
above the level of the fea. . 

He difcuffee the queflion, how far any one former traveller had 
vifited thefe fprings ;, but the pretenfions of no one are fo well 
fupported as thofe of Paez. Mr. Bruce has indeed fhown very 
clearly, that Paez was probably not on this fpot; but he cer- 
tainly received fome very accurate information refpeéting it ; 
and the map prefixed to the firft edition of the tranflation of 
Jerome Lobo exhibits the courfe of the Nile not very different 
from Mr. Bruce’s defcription. We fufpeé, however, from 
many concurring circumftances, that thefe accounts were taken 
from the information of natives.— Our author’s defcription and 
his map are far from being remarkably coincident; there is 
great confufion in the numbers of the cataracts, which partly 
arifes from the numeration, fometimes beginning from the 
fource, fometimes from the mouth of the river; but a few dif- 
ficulties of this kind cannot be accounted for in either way : 
what,.we have lately fiyled the third cataraét from the map, is 
afterwards called the eighth, Weft and eafl alfo in the narra- 
tive are occafionally mifplaced. The defcription of the courfe 
of the Nile, which follows, is rendered a little indiftin® from 
this caufe. 

The reafon why the rain does not proceed farther fouth than 
Gerri, Mr. Bruce accounts for from there being no mountains, 
which he thinks are neceflary to condenfe the vapour ; and fome 
very remarkable circumftances relating to the rain and weather 
in the peninfula of Africa follow, which we find it difficult to 
abridge ; and the whole would be too extenfive for our limits : 
indeed the prefent fubject has already drawn us too far, and we 
muft now clofe the volume, to refume itin another Number. ‘ 


[To be continued. ] 
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O¢fervations on Animal Life and apparent Death, from accidental 
‘ Sufpenfitn of the Fundions of the Lungs, with Remarks on the 
Brunonian Syftem of Medicine, By John Franks. 80. 33. 
-Johnfon, | 


y eecern remarks are not fo much conneéted with the fubjeé& 
in the title as with Dr. Brown’s fyftem, which our author 
thinks has been treated with lefscandour and lefs attention than 
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it deferved, at a meeting of the Lyceum Medicum Londinenfe. 
It is not our bufinefs at prefent to difcufs the conduét of the 
members of that fociety ; but from fome particular circum- 
ftances, which it is unneceffary to explain, we feel ourfelves 
called on to give our opinion of Mr. Frank’s defence of the 
Brunonian fyftem. In the converfation alluded to, general dif- 
eafes it is faid were confourded with local difeafes, univerfal 
with local ftimuli, and the inconfifteney arifing from this con- 
fufion was produced as an argument againft the doétrine. It 
is ufelefs to turn over the volumes, and examine the diftinétion 
of general and local difeafes. Many of Dr. Brown’s local dif- 
eafes are often general, and it cannot be concealed, that they 
were arranged as local, becaufe his fyitem would not confiftent- 
ly include them among the general ones. The complaint which 
furnifhed the objectors with the argument was enteritis : it is 
this complaint which Mr. Franks endeavours to fhow has been 
confounded by the oppofers ; and in his defence he draws his 
argument from the contraft of peripneumony. 

Enteritis, he tells us, is an organic affection, and fthenic 
diathefis is not neceflary for its production ; bleeding, he ob- 
ferves, will not cure it without the inteftinal evacuation ; and, 
if bleeding has been employed, he ventures to fay, that it had 
no fhare in the cure. Let us examine the fubjeét a little more 
clofely. Inflammation in the bowels is moft commonly the ef- 
fe&t of fpafm, and to be cured by relieving that {pafm: fo far 
it is undoubtedly a local difeafe; but, ‘as running faft to gan- 
grene, it muft be combated by general remedies, for no praét{- 
tioner will affert that general remedies are wholly ufelefs in lo- 
cal difeafes; what, for inftance, is more ufeful than nitre in 
local bleedings at the nofe? What more ferviceable than fre- 
quent faline purgatives in local ophthalmy? Claffing enteritis 
with local difeafes, and thereby turning the pra¢titioner’s at- 
tention from general remedies, is confequently a great error ; 
and the firft diftin€tion, fo ftrongly infifted on by the Brown- 
ifts, is the moft pernicious part of his fyftem. Again: though 
fthenic diathefis. is not neceffary for its production, that is, in 
other more explicit language, the inflammatory fever does not 
precede the organic affeftion, it frequently proceeds from a 
general caufe, and this diathefis fometimes attends and increafes 


‘the complaint. We have feen, more than once, enteritis pro- 


ceed in a ftrong robuft man from general cold, with a low pulfe 
and obftinate conftipation; and we have feen purgatives only 


act, after a copious bleeding: the aétion has been fo quick, 


that if the * po* hoc’ be allowed as equivalent. to the * prop- 
ter hoc,’ bleeding muft have been accounted a pargative. 
| Mr. 
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‘Mr: Franks, however, contends, that this is not the général 
nature. of the complaint : it is as mush fo as of a peripneumony ; 
for the latter differs only in this refpect, that it affedts an or- 
gan lefs lable to the action of local caufes. Peripneumony 
fometimes arifes from thefe ; ‘as, for inflance, when an attack of 
an habitual afthma coincides with a moment of full/health, and 
the accidental.coincidence of inflammatory diathefis, a perip- 

is the. confequence, and, asin local enteritis, bleeds 
ing muft be ufed with caution. Thefe are cireumftances which 
Dr. Brown’s rigid ditinctions do not lead the ftudent to confi 
der, and-they render, as we. have faid, his fyitem very danger- 
ous, Both peripneumony and enteritis are owing to general 
caufes, both, as:{uch, admit of and require bleeding: the lat- 
ter:is indeed more frequently local than the former, from the 
nature and:functions of the part affected, and more feldom re- 
quires bleeding, becaufe that remedy is peculiarly adapted to 
difeafes .of the Jungs: no other diftin@ion can be admitted. 
But -let us take Dr. Brown’s work, and: endeavour to-cure the 
difeafe.on his fyfem. The cure, he tells us, is the fame as in 
gaitritis, + unlefs,’ he obferves in that fe&tion (707), ‘ any ge- 
neral difeafe by chance fhould concur, nothing elfe is to be 
done; but by throwing in mild demulcent liquors, to defend the 
tender part: from too rude ateuch, and give time for the in- 
flammation to pafs through its flages ;. or, “if the pra€titioner is 
called in feafon, to wath..out the acrid matter by diluting 
drink *.’: No blifter! no opium! no laxatives! and yet our 
anthor,..who appears to be-an able practitioner,’ fpeaks of efta- 
biithing this fyftem by the authority of the-legiflature. Hf any 
petition of this kind be.ever prefented to parliament, it muft be 
bycthe worhhipful company of undertakers, 3 ina very unfortunate 
(healsly)feafon. 

The heétic fever is another noinplaias to which Dr. Brown’s 
fyfiem is faid to be applicable; and the * tonic. Rimulating? 
plan. is:contrafted.to.the “ bleeding, purging,” and, -as it is al- 

ways opprobrioufly added, the‘ ftaeving plan? -We have'often 
faid,. that. however fatal: the convplaint may ‘be, as-commonly 
managed, it has appeared in‘our trials more’rapid-inits:progrefs, 
and, more certain inits termination, -wlien fiimulating medicines 
eredict are employed. Itis not, however,-eafy to fay what*thefe 
vague terms.may. mean, or how far the: plan is to be purfued. 
We could with, to hear fomething mere-explicit on this fubject, 
*laitrated by cafes to convince us that a: chronic catarrhy ora 
fimslar contre: has mot been. saifinker for - “phthifis.° 


, ba 





« As: we : have not the erahdlatiols at hand, we have tranflated-for our 
readers frum the Latm.. 
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Frank's Obfervaiions on Awimal Life. ' be 


Qurauthor.then proceeds tothe more immediate obje& of his 
attention, and premifes’a principle which he confiders asof the . 
utmof.im portance, and a diftovery,of Dr. Browns: that life is | 
‘a forced ftate, Jdt,.is true, without air we fhould be fuffe~ 
cated; without heat. be numbed ;. without food be Tarved: we 
are. not calculated to -preferve, our ewan lives without external 
agents; but. this furely is no difcovery.. There is one view of 
the fubjeét which our. author ftates. incidentally, and another 
which he does nat advert to. . We are not the mere machines 
which this unqualified view wouid reprefentus. There isa liv- 
ing principle called irritability (by Dr, Brown excitability), 
which enables us te be acted on by powers that on inanimate 
bodies produces no effect; and; this fame principle will for a 
time continue life, without thefe forcing powers ; it will, when 
impediments are removed, reftore it. This ts the principle 
which Dr. Hawes has fo ungratefully calumniated, withbat 
whofe afliftance his budding laurels.would have been blaited, 

Mr. Franks proceeds to confides.; the caufes of fuffocation, 
and, after premifing what Dr. Goodwin and Dr, Crawford had 
fhown, he thinks it evident ‘ thatthe heat of the blood’ (the la- 
tent heat) .is the. ftimulant to the heart; and, that whenithe 
blood is depeived.of it by the accefs of air, the heartis no 
longer active,’ This is rather going far round; but.we can 
offer no arguments againft it. Heat 1s evidently generated: by 


_ the principle taken in from the air; and, though it might be ob- 


jected that latent-heat.is not diftinguifhed by the ufual properties 
of the caloric, it cannot be denied byt that it may be feparated 
again in the.heart. We do not, however, perceive how any 
one can on this fyftem, be fuffocated in warm air, or be drown- 
ed in warm water; and perhaps death does not. follew.con- 
fmement in either, for a,confequence fo ebvious could rnothave 
efcaped our author. 

One. proofiof this fyftem, adduced he Mr. Bennkess is, we 
fufpect, not conclufive, viz. that the left-ventricle of the heart 
firft ceafes to. beat: evidently in- his: opinion, becaufle the hi-. 
mulating power (heat) is not fupplied. Might we not as well 
attribute it te the defect of blood 2. for when refpiration.ceales,, 
we fuppofe with Haller, that the veffels of the lungs are no, 
longer pervious; or, if Haller is not to be trufted, the experi- 
ment may be eafily made, by temporarily ftopping the breath. 
In the. meaa time, the flow from the veins is continued into the 
right auricle and ventricle, and thefe are excited to- at more 
powerfully inorder toovercome the conftriftion, Again: eur 
author thinks there can be no diftenfion of the veflels of the. 
head, becaufe death comes on in confequence of immeriion ia, 
7 water, 
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water, with a gradually increafing debility of the pulfe. Is this 


found logic?” It would be fo, if it could be proved that’any 


blood is returned from the head; but ifthe ftream to that or- 


gan is ever fo flow, and none is convtyed from it, the veffels ’ 
will foon be diftended. If Mr. Franks ftops his breath, while ° 
his finger is on the artery at the wrift, and examines the pul-” 
fation and his feelings for fome time (we hope he will not con-* 


tinue the trial too long), he will foon perceive the fallacy. 


The caufe of death, he obferves,-is a want of excitability ;: 
« and man dies (from old age) becaufe greater exciting powers ’ 


cannot be applied.’ — The legtflature ought indeed here to in~ 


terfere ; —man confpires againfé man, and immortality is in our’ 


power. Cannot we increafe our heat to that which will weld iron ? 


Are not there vegetables a thoufand times more acrid than Cay-: 
enne pepper?) Why are not the ftimuli gradually increafed 2. 
And why do we not rival the age of the antediluvian patri-. 
archs? This is not raillery; no demonftration can be more’ 


certain, if Dr. Brown’s fyftem be true. , 
Qur-author next proceeds to the means of recovery of per- 
fons apparently drowned, and he directs his chief attention to 


inflating the lungs. As tracheotomy is an operation too pre-: 
carious to be trufted in fuch circumftances, perhaps the trachea: 
might be fafely punétured by a flattened trocar. Such an: in-. 
ftrument might be eafily added to :the apparatus, and with its: 


afiftance, joined to that of a bent tube, the: lungs might be 
conveniently inflated; an operation feldom performed with 
care.: ‘We think, with Mr. Franks, that it is of: the greateft 
importance; ‘and the air fhould be warm and pure. Other fti- 
mulants he confiders as comparatively of little confequence ; 


but we cannot truft our theory fo implicitly, as to omit any.» 


Bleeding our'-author violently oppofes, yet we think taking a 


little blood can do no harm; and we are convinced that it has: 


fometimes done good. There is pretty certainly: fome diften- 
fion of the veffels of the brain: ‘The mechanical agitation, re~: 
commended by Mr. Kite, our author thinks is ufelefs:. drown-. 
ed perfons are, he believes, recovered by chemical changes, and 
introducing fach fluids as will abforb the phlogifton, and give 
the blood its florid colour as well as its vivifying principle. 
This is chiefly effeéted by vital air, and Mr. Franks digreffes 
to tell us, that breathing this air too copioufly, as in the coun- 
try, ‘or too fparingly in a crowded city, may produce fthenic 
or afthenic difeafes. The diet fhould confequently be regulated 
to counteract either excefs: Empyreal air'may, ‘he tells us, be 
prepared moft eafily and cheaply from faltpetre.— The volume 
concludes with an account of the’ methods recommended by the 
Humiate Society, taken —- the laf{t volume of the Edinburgh 
Commentaries. 
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Strifares on the Live aad C baraters of the moft eminent Lawyers 
of the prefent Day : including, among other celebrated Names, 
thofe of the Lord, Chancellor and the Twelve Judges Swe. 
48. Boards, Keariley. “ 


go ops delineate living charaGers, and thofe of men connefted 
politically. with ‘parties, ‘perhaps, with faétions, i$ a tadk 
of no little delicacy. - The ink is‘tinged with: gall, or is bla- 
zoned with a brilliant and artificial colouring, not from the 
real merits of the fubjeéts, whofe talents are’ defcribed, or 
whofe charaéters are delineated, beat from the banner under 
which they are arranged. ‘Our author, of all’ others, is lefs 
qualified for this'tafk, .fince he feels ‘a ftrong’politieal bias, 
which turns him in fome inftances far from the fine, and al- 
moft always gives it a perceptible curve, ‘The preface to Bel- 
lendenus feems tobe his oracle ; it gives the theme of his fatire, 
and often of his praife ; from this fource too he feems to have 
colleéted much profeflional’ knowledge of the-legal’ politics of 
Rome, a ftyle pure and claffical, the farcaftic fneery Or more 
violent:and pointed fatire. When we. put all thefe cireum- 
frances together, we fhould almoft fufpeét but the authort 
of Bellendenus cannot ftoop fo low. ina vernacular‘ tongue 5 
even invectives have their peculiardignity (fua gratia) in the 
languages of Greece and Rome. ; 
Of the lives of the moft eminent lawyers, the circum ftances 
are not numerous; and it.is not eafy.to convict an authoroof 
error who trufts to the authentic regifters of a parith, of the 
inns of court, and'of. the gazette ;for little is added tothe 
birth, the time of.admiflion, the-period of the firt legal dif> 
tinction, and the-political or; judicial honours, The lawyers, 
noticed in this volumeare, lords Thurlow, Mansfield, Camden,: 
Bathurft, Kenyon, and Loughborough} the three puifne judges: 
ef the’court’of king’s' bench and common pleas; the four:ba~ 
rons of the exchequer, the matter of the rolls, the attorney wats 
folicitor-peneral, ‘and: Mr; Anttruther: 
One of the firft citcumftances which attracted our attention, 
on ‘turning over thefe lives curforily,; was the appofitenefé of 
cach motto: let us extract a few fpecimens : 





¢ Witusam Eary MAnsri£tp. 
¢ Gath’ring his flowing robe, he feem’d to ftand, 
In att to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand, , _ Pope. 
* Sin KicHARD.PEPPER Arpgn, Kr. 


sp een Here am. J, in Arden more fool I, 
Would I -were ia a better place!’ ies Shee aways 
dt Yo £ SIR 
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. *$rr Faaners Burser, Bart. - 


* Our city’s inftitutions, and the terms ie 


Of common juitice, -y’are as pregnant in, 
As art and practice hath enriched an 
That we remember, ——? Shakfpeare, 


¢ Sir Henry Goutp, Kr. 
* I am no orator, but a plain blunt man, 
For. I have neither wit nor words, — 
Adon nor utterance, nor the power of fpeech 
Fo flir men’s blood-——lI only fpeak right, on’ Ibid. 
‘ Ste Joun Wiuson, Kr. 
S At off bonus, ut melior vir, 
.« Non, alius quifquam ; at tibi amicus, at ingenium ingens, 
Tnculto daict boc fub corpore a Horace. 
‘ Size James Eyre, Kw, © 
¢ The gentleman is learned ; a moft rare fpeaker, 
Fo nature none more bound, his training fuch, 
i That he may furnifh and inftru€ great teachers, 
And. never feek aid out of himfelf.’ Shak {peare. 


On-a more particular examination in fome of the minuter 
traits of the hves, where the biographer has defcended fo low, 
we found him to be miftaken ; ‘and on political characters we 
often think differently ; batwe mean not to fay, on fuch un- 
certain ground, that our author is wrong : wetruft that we are 
right. iets enough, therefore, to tranfcribe a fpecimen or 
two of his peculiar opinions and of his general manner: we 
fhall begin with lord Thuriow': 

“€ His manner has an affaned dignity, and an’ affe4ed impref- 
fion’ of awe, which, howevér decorous upon /ome occafions, is 
certainly improper vpon a, . Perhaps the natural /udble of his 
face, that dull, difmal, dark, difaflrous countenance, ' throws an 
involuntary horror round him, Menace and terror &t enthroned 
upon: his braw—hes «vbole afpedl is repellant, and conveys an idea 
of outrage.——He attects to. diidain the aid of the.Graces, and to 
command alone by the energy. of expen and. force, both in 
manner and exprefion, is undoubtedly his lordihip’s forte, but 
every qualification fhould be. judged by, comparifon.—As a 
foeaker in the houfe of cominons, matty were far above him. 
That force on which fo much has beem faid by his panegyrifts, 
compared with the fire and energy of Fox, is like.Satan’s conteft 
with Omnipotence, and like the allufion, leayes comparjfon be- 
hindit. Where, in the beft of his fpeeches, is the information, 
the defign, the genius, the fplendid conflagration of Burke ? 
Where the wit, the claffic tatte and corretinets of Sheridan ? 








The records of partiamentwill place hiiny asan orator} far be- 
low any ef these.’ . aa , 


* His 
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‘* His warivailed excellence, is an iron countenance, an im- 
flexible hardihood of feature, an invulnerable impenetrable af- 
pect that nothing camabath,; nocrimfon tinge, that flares huma- 
nity from the juitice-featy and defies the tearof pity. Charity, 
it is faid, covers a multitude of fins, and ixbumanity iniplies a 
depravity of heart, that gives the owner credit for the ee 
of xntold crimes.’ 


Lord Mansfield has the fingolar happinefs of fetting with a 
mild, pleafing luftre, whilein his-courfe he has been obfeured by 
ftorms, eclipfed by fattion, and difcoloured by party zeal. Our 
author isa littte inconfiftently his defender in the moit difputed 
partsof hislife, and atthefamevtime the herald of lord osalind $ 
conftitutional deciiions, . -Lord Mansfield has been-accufed of 
adhering to equity rather. thaa Jaw, of jimuing. the decifions 
of a guryto the.fa& only; of:being the abettor of defpotifm, 
and the fecret friend of the houfe of Staart: ~On each fubjed, 
our author defends him with zeal, though, oa-all, he is not 
equally defenfible, One of the excellencies .of the Englith 
jorifprudence is, that it is known, which is obviated by the 
equitable i interpretation, for'the opinions of equity muft differ 
in different perfons. - lt is not, however, one of the leat of 


‘lord ‘Mansfield’s merits, that the accuracy. of his diftinQions 
and. the, foundnefs of -his judgment prevented the nation from 
feeling any inconvenience in confequence of this arbitrary in- 

~ terpretation : in other hands, it might net:beconduged.fo un~ 
‘exceptionably, and. we objec rather to. the. principle. than-to 
the,noble lord’s ufe of it. 


Of lord Camden’s life, the conclufion » is fullied with one 


: blot: it is a fatal one, which our author cannot excufe.—-He 
is s prefident of the council in the adminiftration of Mr, Pitt. 


Phe human mind is parned in contraffing the meridian fplen+ 
“dor. of this ozce-luminous character with its prefent dufky decien- 
‘He, who was the: ‘champion of liberty, the friend of 


fans 
‘Chatham,, andthe competitor of Mansfield ;-he, who once fhun- 


ned no.public queition, and who was confequently followed by 
the admiration and gratitude of the kingdom, ferms now exert- 
ing Only the Janguid rimains of eloquence, ‘and exhautting the 


“dregs of wifdom, impregnated with the weaknef: of dotage, ‘as 


if carelefs of the ‘glory that fhould have concluded the career of 
his earlier fame.’ << 


“Lord Bathartt was undoubtedly indebted to circumftances, 
“and the. temper of the times, for his political diftinétions; yet 
with talents, ,if not, brilliant, refpectable; with legal kobwe 
‘ledge, if, not exieniive, correat, he deferved not the indignity 
with which he is,treated,, Sir Richard Arden, lord Kenyon, 
and fome others, feel the feverity of our author’s farcafms, 
; Won. LXX, Sept. 1790. U and 
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and his fatire from the fame caufet they are of the oppofite 
party. Lord Loughborough’s, merits, for a fimilar reafon, are 
perhaps too highly exalted, and his failings artfully glolies mers 
or properly omitted. 

' We fhall conclude our extraéts with fome paflages ofa po- 
litical nature: they form the conclufion of the Tife of the at- 
torney- -general. 


¢ It had formerly been: aceepted: as a maxim, that thefe great 
erown officers fhould ftand forth as ftrong minifterial hélds in 
the houfe of commons ; but moral and political data, as we have 
more than in this. place obferved, ‘have occafionally given way 
to progreflive improvement. “Our prefent happy ‘mnifter has 
learned ‘toconduét the nation, if not honourably with réfpect to 
himfelf, at leaft fafely, without any fuch foreign aid, or indeed 
any aid at all: he‘is xthe refponfible: firft Jord of the treafury, 
and chancellor of th¢ saleibieds and befides thefe, generally 
conceived firft commiflioner ‘of the ‘admiralty, the fecretary at 
war, and the fecretary of ftate—cum multis aliis, 

¢ Heis the Atlas of the flate, and his conduét feems to difco- 
ver an ambition of itanding alone, upfupported by any abilities 
but his own ; we fhould not be furprifed (having been called to 
the bar), if he was alfoto dothe bufine(s of the court of chancery. 
Lord North monopolized the abilitiés of the kingdom ia defence 
of his meafures, having enlifted-under his banners the formid- 
able names of Thurlow, Wedderburne, Norton, and De Grey— 
Who are the champions of Pitt ?—rifum teneatis !—Sirt- Richard 
Pepper Arden, Mr, Bearcroft, and fir. Archibald Macdonald! !1? 

‘The fecond volume, containing the lives of Meff. Erkkine, 
Pigot, Mingay, Garrow, &c.'is faid to ‘be * realy forthe ptefs, 
awaiting the public judgment'upon the prefent.?’ We have 
paid due tribute to the learning and abilities difplayed ‘in this 
.work, but are riot perfeGly Satisfied sefpe@ing the’ pripriety 
of fimilar publications. Our author certainly. avoids: private 
fcandal ; but when political herefy is allowed to diflort “the 
judgment 6f the‘biographer, the injury done to individuals is 
probably ‘not lefs ‘than ‘by the profeffed fatirift, who Mianielefly 
‘blazons every fecret fault to render his work the objet of more 
“general attention. “We would ur the author to proteed tio 
farther. 


A Sketch of the Lives and Writings of Dante and Paar. avith 
jfome Account of Italian and Latin Literature in' the Fourteenth 


Century. Small8vo. 25, 6d. Boards. ‘Stockdale. 
E have read this clegant Sketch with great pleafure; and, 
ifit had been ftyled + ofthe Lives’ and literary Characters 
of Dante and ‘Petrarch,’ the title wuld have been thate fuitable 
to the contents, “The author, with an @pparent fondnefs for 
the 
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the claffical productions of .the, Italian poetsy.unites.a corre& 
tafte to an intimate acquaintance with the beft modern philolo- 
gifts, taking the term modern in its moft extenfive fenfc, to 
mean the writers fince the revival of literature under the aus 
{pices of Leo X. . But we eannor, with propriety, enlarge our 
account of this little volume, fince the vround is. fo beaten; 
that it is diffieult to find anew path; and much of what our 
author has faid has already occurred,in other «orks,, Yer he 
_ ought not. to be contidered as a copyift: he has enployed his 
own words; and very yenerally given a p'eafing and advanta- 
geous view of the fubject. . Some of the faéts, relating ta the 
revival of learning in the fourtcenth century, are, if not new, 
very interefting, and not commonly known i 

That rhyme was ufcd by the Té@ubadours, he thinks an 
eftablifhed tact ; but he adds, ¢ that it was firit wied ‘in the Leo- 
nine verfes, which exifted long before thofe of Provence, is, 
we are led to conjecture, indifputable.”—What is conjefured 
can be at beft.only probable, and the rhyme of the Leonine.verfes 
is not generally allowed. We {hall fe.ect.a short {pecimen from 
that part of the work, which will mof probably.be new to many 
of our readers: | 


* As Ihave fpoken of him ( Albertino Muffato, the hiftorian 
of Padua) only as an hiftorian, itis but proper to mention him 
as chief reftorer of Latin poetry.. His three books of the Siege 
of Padua—his eclogues, elegies, epitaphs, hymns—and his two 
tragedies, Ecerinis and Achilleis, the firlt of which is the fate 
of Ecerinis, tyrant of Padua—are evident marks of poctical 
‘talents. To fuppofe that: thefe tragedies are conduéted with the 
proper rules of ‘unity and time, although on the plan of the 
Greek drama, would be abfurd; fince they are but bad* copies 
of ‘theit bad original, Seneca. Tofpeak the truth then, how- 
‘ever, they have been faid to be the firft recular tragedies fince 
‘the barbarous ages, they are uninterefting, poor, and inconfi- 
derable.—But to Mufiato the greateft praise is due for attempt- 
ing to revive and reanimate the flumbering {pirit of tragedy, 
buried under the gloom ofignorance for fo many ages, Toa man 
therefore whofe merits are fo little acknowledged, I feel a plea- 
{ure in communicating my tribute of praife, trifling agit is, and 
in mentioning name. fo confpicuous inthe annals of modern 
learning. é ftudy of the Italian language ip the univerlities 
proceeded from difpofition and tafte; that of the Latin, from 
a fenfe of ies taperiortey, and a. defire Of reputation, It was 
not his fonrfets that procured Petrarch the diftingutthed honour 
of being crowned-in the Capitol it ‘was to ‘his Latin poem 
“¢ Africa,”* his eclogues, and his epiftles, rhat he owed all his 


MGs og ee ce | 
We sei MNS this little work without our ue 
tion : it may ‘be read by many with advantage ; and by every 
one with pleafure, ie ee vet 
laabuot siete ge iced “he sacha The 
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The Grave of Howard. A Poem, by W. L. Bowles. ate, 
2s. Dodfley. 


V IR TUE and merit of every kind, however confpicuous 

at the time of its action, becomes doubly interefting and 
important at that hour when the laft {eene of its exiftence is 
Clofed:; as the great luminary of heaven charms us lefs by 
its brightnefs, while its orb is vifible, than by the glowing 
colours that are diffufed over the fky at the period which 
fucceeds its fetting. 

Such probably are the general feelings refpeCting the ex- 

traordinary ‘perfoh whofe death is here lamented, A plan 
fo novel in its defign, and fo widely benefitent in its effeéts, 
as that which was firft conceived and carried into execution 
by Mr. Howard, every one beheld with a kind of en- 
‘thufiafm, and what few would have ventured to undertake, 
all confpired to admire and applaud. . This admiration is 
now increafed by the regret which we feel at his lofs: and 
we are at this time peculiarly difpofed to dwell with pleafure 
on the eulogies that are paid to his worth. - When’ efteem 
and reverence are heightened by compaffion, the excellencies 
of a favourite character have their fulleft impreffion on our 
minds : and panegyric is never fo fuccefsful in exciting our 
emotions, as when it celebrates that virtue which is irreco- 
verably {natched from our view. 
_ Me. Bowles was one, among many others, who employed his 
pen in.the praife of Mr. Howard, while he was living. In 
>this fecond,effufion, on the fubjec&t of his death, he has brought 
together the moft ftriking and poetical circumftances that 
sare faggefted by the event itfelf, the manner of it, and the 
“eountry where the laft fcene of his life was exhibited.. The 
Poem begins with an abrupt addrefs of great fublimity and 
grandeur, debafed by fome little errors, and one profaic line. 


4 Spirit-of death, beneath whofe pinions dread, 
. "The crowded tents of bufy life are {pread, 
WYba darkly foodies on thy deftin’d way,. 
The world thy guarry and proud man thy Pron. | 
rit, ‘behold. thy victory : affume 
Spi h fhade more terrible an ampler plume ; 
_ For he,-who calm amid& thy: hoft of woes, 
,) Went forth thy wildeft havoc to oppofe ; a f 
-. For he, who wander’d o’er the world alone, s,s, | 
Lif’ning to Mifery’s univerfal moan ; 
, He, aie fuftained by virtue’s arm fublime, 
 Leuded the fick and poor from lime to clime, 
“ Lew in the duft is laid, thy nobleft {poil, 
Aad mescy ceafes from her awful toil ! he? 


The 
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The feelings which will naturally be excited in thofe who 
were once the objects of Mr. Howard’s benevolence, are-finely 
defcribed. After lamenting what all muft indeed lament, he 
confoles himfelf with the idea, that it was the will of heaven 
the fpirit fhould at length ceafe from its illaftrious tafk, and 
having converfed fo long with all the various fcenes of human 
mifery, fhould pafs to thofe regions where it is never more expe- 
rienced. The place of Mr. Howard’s death fuggefts to the 
writer’s fancy many claffical images, mixed with fome ftrikirg 
fentiments concerning the effect which may be produced on the 
favage inhabitants of thofe countries. The Tartar and the 
Coffack, the’ native of the mountains of Thrace, of the Don 
and the Volga, and the boundlefs forefts of the North, will 
view his grave, and be taught from hence the leffon of hu- 
manity and benevolence. ‘The impreflion of awe on the 
minds of the Turks, when their feet fhall approach the 
fhore, is well imagined, and the feelings of the Briton 
whofe wanderings fhall lead him to the fpot, are defcribed 
in a manner that fhews the author’s fenfibility and enthufiafm; 


¢ When o’er the founding Euxine’s ftormy tides, 
In hottile pomp the Turks proud navy rides, 
Bent on the frontiers of the imperial Czar, 
To pour the tempeft of vindictive war ; 

If onward to thofe fhores they haply fteer, 
Where, Howard, thy cold duft repofes near: 
Whilft o’er the wave the filken pennants ftream, 
And feen far off the golden crefcents gleam 
Amid the pomp of war, the {welling breatt 
Shall féel a ftill unwonted awe impreffed, 

And the relenting Pagan turn afide 

Tothink on yonder fhore the Chriftian died,’ 


If we have any thing to blame it is fometimes a negligence 
in refpeé&t of harmony, fometimes a little profaic * falling off.” 
«It matters not’ is an expreflion much beneath the dignity of 
the fubje&. 


* O’er Howard’s grave thou fhalt impaflion’d bend,’ 


would be improved by reading impaffion’d before thou shalt ; 
and the concluding line in the four following is weakened 
by the introduétiom of a circumftance prior in point of time 
to what goes hefore, and by recurring to general imagery 
after having defcribed particulars. | 


¢ The cold unpitying Coffack thirfts no more, 

To bathe his burning falchion deep in gore, ~ 

O’er gafping heaps to urge his panting fteed, 

Or furious to the cry of carnage {peed !” | 
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. Theinaccuracies, however, are much lefs numerous than the, 
merits of the poem. It is the produétion of genius occafionally, 
hafty, and of attention fometimes intermitted. We perceive 
many marks of tafte and judgment, and may venture to pre- 


dict the future reputation, which muft attend the more ma- 
ture produ¢tions of this author. 





Fhe New Bfiatic Mifcellany. Printed at Calcutta. 4to.. No. ts 
July 17389; No. EI. December 1789. | 


Nine works of Englifh literature, lately printed in the Eaft 
Indies, are extresnely interefting, from the view of the. 
progrefs of Englifh typography and refearch into thefe diftant 
regions, and from the novelty and curiofity of the fubjects laid 
open, to difcuffion. As far as the memory of human affairs ex- 
tends, the Bramins, the philofophy, the religion of India have 
excited the attention of the wife and of the learned. Greece 
and Rome have paid diftant adoration to the fuppofed parental 
region of philofophy and mythology. Kor England it was re- 
ferved to examine and to publith the yes upon the fpot of 
their celebration. 

At the fame time it muft be obferved, by every man accuf- 
-tomed to accuracy in literary refearch, that in the mumerous 
Englith and French ‘works, publifhed of late: upon the religion 
and philofophy of India, there is one perpetual and radical de- 
fect. ‘Tri Perfia, which adjoins to India, and which was alfo 
famous for ancient philofophy, it is granted that there is no 
literary ‘work whatever extant more ancient than the tenth 
century after Chrift: and that Hyde, in his celebrated work 
De Religione Perfarum, miftook a modern forgery for the work 
of Zoroafter. Such being the cafe, and India haying been the 
fcene. of many conquetts and revolutions, it is difficult to con- 
-ceive how works, pretended tod have been written many'ages 
before the Chriftian era, have been preferved. The idea of 
‘the inearnation of 2 deity, fo common in Indian mythology, 
appears to many to have been borrowed from the Chriftian 
faith ; and it: feems ‘doubtful if the Indian mythologies and 
philofophy, fuppofed the fame with the ancient, .be not of mo- 
dern invention, ‘In fhort, before more is publithed i in this way, 
we with to fee a formal.and large work, upon the antiquity. of 
letters in India; upon. the progrefs of the, language, and the 
difference between the ancient and. the ‘modern 5. upon. the. ef- 
feéts which conquefts and. revolutions have ‘had upon Indian li- 
terature 5 upon the manner of. its prefervation; upon the ,.ma-. 
terials ufed in writing ; and the antiquity to which imanufcripts 
may a attain in that climate ; and, {uch other articles as may be 
regarded 











regarded as fundamentally neceffary to. be’ confidered, before 
good judges will lend their affent to the modern accounts of In- 
dian affairs. Inthe firft fteps of antiquarian enquiry, far more 
antiquity is generally afcribed to manufcripts, &c. than is after- 
wards difcovered to be due to them: and the firft, and moft im- 
portant object, is to authenticate the grounds upon which we 
are to proceed. The works, hitherto publifhed, by authors who 
have refided in India, upon fuch fubjeéts, aresnot only deficient 
in this refpect, but in acumen ; fo that a fufpicion might even 
arife, that the heat of the climate is unpropitious to the reafon- 
ing powers. But if authors proceed in the fame track of belief, 
without examination, we can only fay that, perhaps two ceii- 


turies will elapfe before we know any thing certain ‘concerning ® 


Indian mythology and philofophy.. 

Thefe obfervations, though not univerfally applicable tothe 
Numbers. of the Afiatic Mifcellany before us, have arifen from 
the perufal of feveral late works concerning India; and ate 
here given, becaufe the fubje&t deferves attention; . The 'pre- 
fent Numbers bear more relation to the Perfian literature than to 
the Indian, as the reader may perceive from the contents, which 
follow. 


No. I. 


1. A Hymn to Lachomi. 
z. An Introduction to the Hiftory of the Perfian Poets. By 
- William Kirkpatrick. 
. Pancha Retnani, or the Five Gems, tranflated from the 
Sanferit. 


4. A Letter from the Emperor Akbar to Abdullah Khan, the : 


Ufbeck Ruler of Turan: Compofed by Abul Fuzul., . Tranf- 
lated by John Stonehoufe, Efq. : : 

5. Of the Religion of the Perfees. Written’ in ,Perfian by 
Sheikh Mahommed:'Mohfin. Tranflated by Frances Glad- 
win, Efgq.. 7 rsa 

| No. H. 

1, A Continuation of ‘the Dabiftan, or School of Manners, 
giving an Account of the Religion of the Parfees.  Wyritten in 
Perfian by Sheikh Mohammed Mohfin. Tranflated by Fran- 
cis Gladwin, Efq. 

2. The Death of Mshammed. | From the Deh Maujlio. 

3. ‘Fhe Death of Fatima. « From the fame. 

4. The Inftitates of Ghazan Khan, Emperor of the Moghuls. 
By Capt. William Kirkpatrick. 

5. Defetiption of aw Oriental Banquet. Paraphrafed from 
flie ‘Arabic of a’ Native of Damafcus. 

6. A Hindivi Ode, From Woulli. 

; | U4 _- 7+ Dogtor 
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re Doftor Franklin’s celebrated Parable againft Perfecution, 
compared with a Paffage in the Boftan of Sadi. 
8. The Preface to the Boftan of Sadi. . 


_ In an advertifement prefixed, we are ‘afbennd: that the late 
proprietors of the Afiatic Mifcellany having: difcontinued the 
publication, Mr. Gladwin has been encouraged by his literary 
friends to refume the fuperintendance of it: and. this mew work 
is to be publithed in quarterly numbers, four to form a volome. 

Each number contains about 120 pages. 
_ The Hymn to Lachomi, the Ceres of India, is an aipinal 
peem in Englifh, very well written, and probably by fir Wil- 
liam Jones. 

The Introduétion to the Hiftory of the Perfian Poets gives 2 
curious account of Rodoki and Dukiki, two Perfian poets of 
the tenth century, and preceding Ferdufi, commonly efteemed 
the father of Perfian poetry. 

The Five Gems are five ftlanzas, compofed by five. poets, 
who attended the court of Adifura, king of Bengal. 

“The letter of Abkar is long and curious, but admits not of 
any extract. 

‘The Dabiftan contains, in twelve large chapters, an account 
of twelve religions. Mr. Gladwin tranflates the firft chapter, 
concerning the religion of the Parfees. The learned prefident 
of the A fiatic Society has, in his laft anniverfary difcourfe, de- 
clared, ‘ that it has thrown {uch light on the ancient hiftory of 
Tran, and of the human race, as he had defpaired of ever ob- 
taining.’ Fromthis remark we fhould conclude that the Da- 
biftai was at leaft as ancient as the writings of Mofes, But 
What is our aftonifhment when we are told that the author died 
in the year of the Hegira 1081; that is in the year of our Lord 
1670, and in the refon of Charles II. of glorious and moft an- 


cient memory! The account of the temples and images among , 


the Parfees, given in the Dabiftan, teftifies.at once: how little 
fuch modern accounts can-be rehed on; the'want of temples 
and of images being the chief/features of the ancient’ Perfian 
religion. | If fir William Jones founds: any: point ‘of, antiquity 
upow fuch evidence, he will act like Mr. Richardfon, who. has 
attempted to afcertain the Greek accounts of Perfian hiftory 
fron) Perfian ‘manufcripts ; though he confeffes that none of the 
latter are written by authors preceding’the eleventh century ; 
and Herodotus wrote, as all know; 450 yearsbefore Chrift. 
"To eftimate antiquities rightly, great vigour of mind is requir- 
ed3, and even great acrimony: for falfhoods -pleafe the fancy 
moft; and if a writer holds not the rein wy: nei ‘the. fanoy 

wi run away with the judgment, ; oe 


‘The 
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‘The Inffitutes of Ghazan Khan form the moft, important ar- 
ticle of this publication. This emperor of the Moghuls reigned 
from the year of Chrift 1259 to 1304. ‘The laws are wifes 
but an extract ‘would require many explanations, and be little 
interefting to the common reader, while the learned will have 
recourfe to the’ work. 

We fhall content ourfelves with giving the reader the paflage 
from the Boftan of ‘Sadi, which is evidently the prototype of 
Dr. Franklin’s well known parable againft perfecution. 

«J have heard that once, during ‘a whole weck, no fon of 


the road * came to the hofpitable dwelling ofthe friend of God}, 
whofe awiable nature led him to obferve it as a rule not'to eat 


in the morning, unlefs fome needy perfon arrived from a jour- | 


ney. Hewent out, and turned:his eyes towards every place ; 
he viewed the valley on all fides, and beheld in the defert-a 
folitary man. refembling the willow, whofe head and beard were 
whitened with the fhow of age. To encourage him he called 
him friend’; aiid, agreeable to the manners of the munificent, 
gave him an invitation, faying, ‘* Oh! apple of mine. tye, 
perform an aét of courtefy by becoming my guef ¢.”” He 
affented, arofe, and fiepped forward readily ; for he knew the 
difpofition of his hoft; on whom be peace! ~ The affociates of 
Abraham’s hi fpitable dwelling feated the old man with refped. 

The tsble § was ordered to be fpread, and the company placed 
themfelves around. When the affembly beoun to utter IN‘THE 
name oF Gop ! (or to fay grace), and not a word was heard 
to proceed from the old mun, Abraham, addreffed -him:in fuch 
terms as thefe, “¢ Oh! elder ftricken in, years, thou appeareft 
not to me in faith and zeal like other aged ones;. for Js it,not 
an «bligatory law to invoke, at the time of eating your dail: 

bread, that divine Providence from whence it is derived?” He 
replied, ‘¢ I praétife no rite || which I have not heard from 
my prieft, who worfhippeth fire.” The good- -oméned pro- 
phet difcoyered this vitiated old man‘to be a Gueber q ; and 
finding him-an alien to the faith, drove him away in miferable 
plight; the polluted being rejected by thofe who are pures The 
angel Gabriel defcended from the glorious and omnipotent God 
with this fevere reprehenfion, ‘OQ! friend, I have fupported 
him through a life of. an hundred years, and thou haft conceiv- 
ed an abhorrence for him all at once... Ifa man pay adoration 
to fire, fhouldeft thou therefore withold the hand of liberality ??* 


It'is felf- -apparent that Dr, Franklin. borrowed his. parable 
* © An Arabic Gyure for a traveller.’ 
+°* Abraham.’ 
} *Literaliy—in bread and falt—i. ¢. partaking of my bread and falt.’ 
.§.¢ The shap,is a furt,of tray, containing various difhes of food,’ 
“} © Viterally—Ptake in hand no path or cuftom,’ 
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from this paflage, -a tranflation of which he had probably 
fee in fome book of eaftern travels, or work upon eaftern li- 
terature. 

This Number clofes with the original, and a tranflation of 
part of the preface to the Boftan of Sadi, a religious work of 
great merit. The Guliftan of Sadi is tranflated into Latin by 
Gentius; and a tranflation of his other works is much to be 
defired, for of all the eaftern writers he is the moft ingenious 


and fenfible. 





—— 


4 PraGical Differtation on the Medicinal Effects of the Bath 
Waters. By William Falconer, M.D. F. R. 8. and Phy- 


fcian to the Bath Hofpital. 8vo. - Boards. Robinfons, 
London ; azd Meyler, Bath. 


of Sieh we find nothing abfolutely new in this work, and 
moft of the obfervations are familiar to the phyfician and 
the chemift, yet we hefitate not to prenounce it a-very judicious 
and well-arranged fyllabus of the moft important difcoveries re- 
lative to the Bath waters, enriched by the author’s perfonal ex- 
perience during the laft twenty years. It may, therefore, be pe- 
rufed to advantage by the practitioner, and with greatedifica- 
tion by the unlearned reader or patient, who may with to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of thefe waters, founded on actual 
practice, or to difcover whether they are adapted to his parti- 
cular malady. Fight additional experiments, and three tables, 
are prefixed ; but thefe convey nothing particularly interefting : 
felenite is difcovered by the falited terra ponderofa and the fac- 
charine acid; and a fublimate, evidently fulphureous, is fhown 
to have been colleéted from the bath: in this {pecimen, it is 
combined with iron. The fecond table is defigned to paint out 
the fpecific gravity and the grofs contents of thefe waters, com- 
parsed with thufe ufed in the common diet at Bath. Thefe tables 
would be equally valuable as they are curious, if the author 
could vouch for their correétnefs: but we have reafon to fear, 
that an equal degree of heat—a circumftance of moft material | 
import—was not regularly preferved throughout the proceffes. 
The medical virtues of the Bath waters feem to arife from the 
inflammable air which they contain. 

Dr. Falconer begins with reprefenting the internal effects of 
the Bath waters, their ftimulant, aftringent, diuretic, diapho- 


~yetic, and antifpafmodic qualities ; ; and afterwards, the effects 


of their external application, which he pronounces to be equally 
ftimulant and antifpafmodic : the guides, who for feveral hours, 
almoft‘every morning, are immerfed in it up to their necks, in- 
ftead of experiencing the effects produced ” common warm wa- 

ters 
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‘ger, are in general robuft, vigorous, corpulent, and long-lived. 


The circumftances and diforders in which the ufe of the Bath 
waters is indicated, are next treated of with a degree of fkill very 
honourable to the doétor’s experience ; who has alfo collected the 


moft general fymptoms of their probable fuccefs and failure, the ~ 


means by which they may be rendered grateful to the ffomach, 
the time proper for trying them, the choice of the feveral 
fprings, with a diverfity of judicious hints and cautions. The 
proper degrees of heat feem, for the firft time, in this work, tp 
be afcertained with care and accuracy. He likewife enumerates 
feveral difeafes in which the waters have been found fingularly 
efficacious 5 as in chlorofis; in vifceral obftructions, proceed- 
ing either from intemperance or a hot climate; in palfy, com- 
mon and idiopathic, produced either by cold, heat, fever, rheu- 
mati{m, lying-in, or the morbid diftortion of the vertebrz, 
either in confequence of external accident'or weaknefs ; by light- 
ning, or the inhalation of noxious minerals; in gout, rheuma- 


- tifm, hip cafes, white fwellings of the knee; in weaknefs of the 


digeftive organs; in the hyfteric and Poittiers colic ; in jaun- 
dice, arifing from biliary calculi ; in ‘hypochondriac and hyfte- 
rical complaints ; in St. Vitus’ dance ; in painful menftruation, 
a frequent caufe of fterility ; and in lepra, Onrall thefe ‘difor- 
ders he defcants briefly, and fometimes defcriptively ; 2 method 
which, though not requifite for the medical practitioner, is tothe 
generality of readers very ufeful. Every thing which relates to 
palfy ig particularly valuable ; and indeed the whole work dif- 
plays indubitable marks of a fcientific and intelligent mind. 

The preface abounds with fpirited remarks on the empirical 


practice of exalting particular remedies, and on the injudicious 


conduct too frequently purfued by patients, under a courfe of 
ufing the waters. It contains likewife an animated defence of 
the {prings againft thofe who have imputed the benefits arifing 
from their ufe, not to any inherent qualities in the waters, but 
to the regimen attendant on it. 


* To what part of the i impregnation, or to what combination 
of medicinal influence arifing from the combined properties of 


the impregnating parts, {uch wonderful effeéts as wefee here , 


every day produced are owing, knowledge has, I apprehend, 
fupplied, as yet, fubject for conjecture only. 

*'Chemiftrv informs us, that the Barh waters contain a fimall 
portion ot common falt, 4 larger proportion of felenites, perhaps 
forme unneutralized earth, a portion’ of fixible “air, and fome 
fulphtircons 'gas, or inflammable: ait} together with a flight 
chaiybeate impregnation ; all which fobftances, either combin- 
edor feparately taken, we have novreafon to believe poflels, in 
the quantit) they can’ here be, adminiftered, medicinal powers 
at all _—— to the cilecis we fo frequently fee produced ed 
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the Bath waters, and are moreover contained in feveral mineral 
waters. of flight efficacy or activity in much larger quantity than 
in thofe of this place. 

¢ Chemical analy fis therefore, as far as it has been hitherto 
profectited, feems to give us avery imperfect view of ‘the me« 
thods by which thefe effects have been produced; and this cir- 
eumitance ‘has induced feveral perfons to deny the truth of the 
facts altogether, or to reprefent them ,as highly exaggerated, 
and that fuch advantages (if any) as might be in truth received, 
were owing to collateral circumflances of uncertain and inde- 
terminate efficacy, as change of air, diet, manner of life, and 
the like. - , 

¢ That the regularity of regimen ufually praGtifed here, come 
pared with that generally followed in the polite circles of Lon- 
don, may on many occafions contribute to health, is highly 

robable ; but to attribute all the good effeGis we fee. produced 
here, to obfervances that refer in a great meafure to the gene~ 
tal health, I cannot but regard as a proceeding no lefs irrational 
than prefamptuous. Scarcely any facts in natural philofophy 
-ave better afcertained than the effects of the Bath waters, in many 
eafes of a local.and fpecific nature, far beyond the reach of any 
ef the attentions above referred to; and we might on fimilar 
grounds deny any of the beft known proceffes. in nature (vege- 
tation for initance), becaule we cannot comprehend the means 
and fleps by which it is conducted. 

«Whether farther light may not be thrown on this fubjeét by 
fame of the chemical Ffcoveries that are daily advancing, or 
whether ir may remain among the fecrets of nature, too deep 
for-our fuccefsful invefligation, I do not prefume even to offer 
an opinion. Many difcoveries have no doubt been made,* that 
were beyond our expectations, and’even hopes ; and,’ perhaps, 
repeated diligence may difcover fome hidden agent in thefe 
wonderful compofitions of nature, to which a large fhare of 
their powers may be. with more plaufibility afcribed, than to 
any at.prefent knowva,’ 


Again, ‘ 

'¢ No man who fets a proper value on his profeffional, or even 
his moral character, will give thofe affurances of fuccefs which 
the’ vehemence of impatience, flimulated by difeafe and doubt, 
is apt to demand as a condition to even a reafonable trial of the 
efficacy of the waters. .The rational and moderate hopes of 
amendmeat, which alone:are juftified and dictated by prudence, 
tefleion, and experience, appear to fuch perfons too uncer-. 
tain or too-remote to compenfate the tedioqufnefs of expectation, 
and:the imperfeé nature of the relief they are taught to expects 
- * Quacks and-thein connections are feldom wanting in vigi- 
lance to feize the favourable. opportunities which this ftate of 
mind offers, and fome officious pretended. friend of the fick,. but 
“ga reality of the quack, is ever Teady to intrude, and OP 
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for the efficacy of fome noftruin in cafes exatt/y fim'lar to that 
of the patient, be that'whatit may. Thofe who apply for fuch 
affiftance would do well to obferve, that améndment and mitiga~ 
tion are words not found in an empyrical vocabulary. Theic 
promifes never fall-fhort of a complete cure, and every amend- 
"ment beneath that point is deemed unworthy their regard, Ex- 
amare has confirmed the lucrative policy of fuch conduct, 


owever unworthy it may appear, and it is now I believe uni~ 
verfally practifed.’ 


We could wifh. Dr. Falconer to beftow a little more attention 
on his phrafeology and ftyle ; which in numerous places’are toe 
carelefs. _A*work dedicated to the king ‘by eran fhould 
not have been thus flightly revifed. 


i. 


‘An Hiftarical Developement of the prefent Political Ch fides 
of the Germanic Empire. By Fobn Stephen Pitter.'“"Tranf- 
dated from the German, by Fofiah Dornford, of Lincoin*s-Ink, 
LL.D.’ 3 Vols. Vol. II. 75. Boards. Payne agd Son. ol 


6 Bl prefent volume. of this interefting work commences 

with the acceffion of Ferdinand 1. to the. imperial 
throne; an event which happened not, as ufnal, in confe- 
quence of death, but of the refignation of Charles V. the 
emperor immediately preceding. It is the firft inftance of 
the kind in the hiftory of Germany, and might ferve, as our 
_author remarks, to eftablith a precedent for an SOF at "s.re~ 
‘fignation of his crown, withoutr either the confent of the dict, 
or eyen that of the eleétors. The only alteration, of any con 
fequence, made in the conftitution of Germany, during this 
reign, was, that Ferdinand, on account of a previous mifun-. 
deritandin with the pope, did not receive the imperial.corg- 
nation at Rome, according to ancient cuftom ; and eyer fince 
_that period the praétice.has been negleéted. 

In. the reign of Ferdinand. likewife was diffolved the fa- 
mous council of Trent, which, inftead of reconciling the Ca- 
tholic and Proteftant churches, as had been expected, only 
_endered the breach wider between them. Many pofitions, 
which many even among the Catholics themfelves confidered 
as problematical, were determined by. the prelates of Trent 
to be articles of faith; and the ufual curfe (anathema, efta) 
was denounced againk all who dared to, differ in opinion. 
_ Notwithftanding thefe divifions, however, the religious peace, 
_on-the whole, was punctually obferved, 

After, the death of Maximilian II. a revolution took pla ace » 
in the houfe of Auftria, which our author thinks Owed * _its 

origin to a family-compa& made among themfelves. Hither- 
‘to, whenever a reigning prince of that houle left feveral fons, 
_adivifion had been made in their favour; fo ‘that, though | 
the 
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236 Piiter’s Hiftorical Developement, ee; 
the proper duchy of Auftria, according to the charter grants 


-< €@ by Frederic I. was always to defcend entire by the sight of 


primogeniture, yet the other countries belonging to the houfe, 
fuch as Stiria, Tyrol, &c. were divided, and ferved.as a 
.provifion for the younger fons, and their fucceflors, to'enable 
them to live as reigning princes, Mr. Pitter is of opinion, 
from certain circumftances, that Maximilian II. muff have 
introduced the right of primogeniture by a new and general 
order, thovgh this order, to the beft of his knowledge, has 
never yet been difcovered. | 

' ‘The eftablithment of the order of primogeniture was gra- 
dually introduced in the haufes of feveral princes arid counts ; 
but our author obferves, that there were ftill many houfes 
-which oppofed this innovation, becaufe they confidered it to 
be inconfiftent with an expreflion in the Bible, ‘Jf we are 


“children, wé are alfo heirs ;’ and pronounced a curfe upon 


any of their offspring who fhould ever afterwards think of in- 
“troducing this mode of inheritance. 


One of the confequences of the frequent introdu@ion of 


“the right” of primogeniture was, that feveral princely houfes 
‘Berke extind, owing to the brothers being no longer able 


to marry fuitably to ther rank, and continue their family, 
‘as ‘they formerly did when the territories were divided. | 

lt appears that the whole conftitution of the diet, with ré- 
fpe& to the number of the votes of the princes, was, during 
‘this reign, totally altered. The diet, our atithor obferves, 


though neither the reafon nor thé exa& circumétances which 


‘otdafionéd it, “be known, ‘feems, “in 15825. to “have laid 
“‘dowit an’ thtire new rule for the future. Inftead of the num- 
“ber of fecelar votes being, as formerly, uncertain, and fomé- 
‘times ‘more or lefs, according to the nuniber of. réigning 


princes in.a family, as only the perfons prefent were reckon- 


“ed, more ‘regard was afterwards paid to the territories than to 
“the perfons themfelves ; and the number of votes, afterwards 
always continued, ag it happened accidentally to, be at the 
‘diet’ in 1682, If at that time there were feveral lines, the 
“fame number.of votes was to be given in future, though they 
“Became entirely extin&. An initance of this kind occurs in. 
the Howfe “of “Brunfwick-Luneburg, which was then divided 
“Gnto the'linés of Calenberg, Zelle, Wolfenbuttel; ava Gro- 
“bénhagen. ‘Two of thefe lines were foon afterwards exting ; 
yet. the votes. have been ftill continued in ‘the college’. ‘of the 
‘princes. ’ If, on the othér hand, a territory, in 1582, had 


. Only one fovercign, and “he Jéft {éveral fons, who again di- 


vided, fill there remained but a fingle vote ; as was the cafe 
ait thethoufe. of Aultia. : 
Our 
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Pitter’s Hiftorical Developement, 8c. 289 
Our aathor afterwards developes the commencement of 
freth religious differences during the reign of Rudolphus II. 
The animofity between ‘the two religious parties was. farther 
increafed ‘by a new calendar, introduced into the Catholic 
ftates on the isth of Otober, 1581, under the authority of 
pope Gregory XIII. Is was propofed at the diet that,this 
calendar fhould be obferved over the whole of Germany: but 
the Proteftants refufing to accept of iton the authority of the 
pope, it was adopted only by the Catholic ftates. 4 
Next follows’ the account of afreth difpute concerning the 
concurrence of the jurifdiion of the Aulic council with that 
of the Imperial chamber ; ‘with difpwtes concerning ‘the. fuc- 
cefion in the hhoufe of Auftria, as well as Juliers and Berg, 
in ‘the reign of Rudolphus If.’ and Mathias; and with the 
commencement of the thirty years war. * _ . 1a 
“Mr. Piitter recites the progrefs of the thirty years,war, 
firft to the peace of Prague, and afterwards to that.of, Weft- 
phalia, at which event he enters upon the fourth, peried of 
modern hiftory.,. This portion of the detail confiits chiefly 
of negociations, with'which we thall not: fatigue: the attention 
of.our readers The. following note, however,. relative -to 
Blue: Monday, ‘the ,obfervance of which was abolifhed by a 
particular decree of-the'empire; in 1771, we have extracted 
for their entertainment. | 
* ¢ Ieowas, formerly, and in many coutttries it is, fill the cuf- 
tom in Germany, forthe journeymen, &c. employed im the 
Jower Kinds of trade, to confider every Monday.ias a day fet 
apart for idlenefs, and no inducement can prevail upon them 
to apply themfelves'to work. Perhaps the cuitom, was derived 
from the Bifeiae menzoned in, the canon law ;, and the ex- 
preffidn «¢ Blue Monday” is fuppofed by fome to have its. origin 
in the bruifes ‘occafioned by the fitt and-cudgels, which were in 
frequent ufe among the drunken _and- diforderly ; but, as we 
meet with a Blue Piefday likewife, the derivation feems more 
probable which occurs ina manyfcript Thuringian Chronicle. 
~ *6-Tn the’ fixteenth céntiry, it was the cuftom in Germany 
to ornament the churches on faft-days' with blue ;\ and: at, this 
period the tradefmen began to keep the faits by neglecting their 
work. This was not only ufeal among the mafter tradefmen, 
‘but they indulged their fervarits likewite in the fame privilege. 
For want of employment, the common people had recoarfe 0 
drinking; and, inftead. of fafting, it foon became a common 
proverb, Heute blauer Fraffmontag, To-day is feafting Mon- 
day.” * This national. cufiom, which ‘was originally confined 
to innocent amufements on the evenings of the fait-days,: foon 
extended itlelf to every Monday in the year, Blue Mon 
‘Was now effablifhed; ‘and the abufe prevailed to fuch a degree, 
that the day was foon diftinguifhed ‘by debaucheries of es | 
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kind, by tumults,, and, frequently by murders. The perpeé- 
trators of fuch acts were threatened with the fevereft:puntth> 
ment; but all the territorial edicts were.fruitlefs, all themazter 
was ferioufly taken up by the diet. This, was, occafioned by 
the company of fhoe-makers at Augfburg, in, 1726,, who, ex- 
Cited’ their fellow-tradefmen at Wurtzburg, by letters, to be 
riotous! The magiffrates at firft prohibited the correfpondence : 
this prohibition they confidéred ‘as ‘dn infringément of their 
rights, “Fhe rioters were fooni joined, as ufual;’ by a number 
of ill-difpofed perfons, ill-ereated all who oppofed them,’ and 
made the affair of a ftill more ferious nature, by encouraging 
the fame conduct in other towns. Arlaft,, upwards>of a :hun- 
dred members of this unconftitutional focietyileft the town, and 
fent information to Leipfic, Drefden, Berlin, &c. of, their pro- 
ceedings, in the fellowes, terms: ¢* We-have been under,the 
neceffity of adopting this meafure to preferve, our rights; and 
inform you, that no man who isan honett fellow (braver _kerl) 
will ever go again to work at Augfburg: ifhe does, he may ex: 
pect ‘theconfequehces, and that foon.” This cadfed a generat 
alarm® throagtout ‘the country. ‘The abufes ‘which prevailed 
among the tradefmen ‘were of too much ‘conféquencé to the 
towns of Germany, and trade in‘ general; not to be noticed at 
the diet.. An edict was publifhedin 1731, by vireue of which; 
not only every abufe, was to. be: remedied, but the cuftom of 
keeping Blue Monday abolifhed entirely.:., The-edict was but 
little attended to, except in Brandenburg. .. In many places, it 
was not even promulgated, ‘The emperor, Francis renewed-it 
in 1764, anda decree of the empire was pafled to abolifh Blue 
Monday in 1771-2; bue notwithftanding | this, the old cuftom 
prevails, and every Minday throughoug the year, in, mot. oF 
the. German territories, 4s futt bliie. Tithe hereditary domn- 
nions*of Auftria, nor only Jaws have been enforced, but various 
other means’ have ‘beeh™ adoptéd, for’ this falutary putpofe. 
Even in the Univerfity of Gottingen, in the Hanoverian de- 
minions, where there ‘is more Aufklarung, as the Germans 
admirably exprefs themfelves,. or a higher ftate of refifentent, 


this cuftom is {till fo prevalent, that £ believe J may venture to, 


affirm; that ‘no journeyman taylor can. be prevailed upon to 
work'on Monday by any profpect of reward, but generally-de- 
‘votes that day to the joys of Bacchus.” , pmad 39% 
qodtethe fifth, period of modern hiftory,:.our,author defcribes 


the form of government of the Germanic empire, ingeneral,. 


_ .as it.was firt properly eftablithed after the peace of Weftpha- 
lia;.and he.is at.much pains to elucidate it, both in-its com» 


-pound and individual conftitution... The whole of ‘Germany,* 


‘he obferves, is divided into mediate and immediate members; 


‘the latter of which are regularly ‘at the fame time ftates of the: 
‘empire, who have the government of their refpective countries 


‘in their own hands;.and the former are, as aera 
is : aw ie 7 ates, 
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ftates, {ubject to their territorial fovereignty. Yet there are 
likewife-ammediate._ members of the empire, which have no 
feat or voice at the diet, and are therefore not ftates, the nae 
tare of which eflentially confifts. in fuch a feat and voice. 
Thefe are the free imperial nobility, or knighthood.of. the 
mpire, and the imperial villages. Many noblemen’s eftates, 
convents, and cities likewife, have loft their immediacy, and 
are become fubjeét to the fovereignty of other ftates, and:are 
therefore mediate; but the queftion, we are told, is fii dit 
puted by fome, whether they are immediate or not. 
According to our author, the whole conititution of the 
Germanic empire centres in this, that the queflion ftill re- 
mains refpecting the fovereign rights of the emperor over me- 
diate members, either,in the cafe of complaints made againgt 
their ordinary government, or by virtue of certain referved 
rights which exifted before the rife of territorial fovereignty, 
and have remained thronghout Germany in the emperor's 
power. ‘Thefe are, in particular, his right.of raifing 10 R 
higher rank, conferring academical honours, and nominating 


counts palatine of his court, and notaries; But even thefe 


‘rights cannot be exercifed with any legal effect, or ackniow- 
ledged in moft countries, without :theirjbeing fir fubmitted 
to the examination and appeobatina of the territorial lords | 

No fovereignty whatever can be exercifed over immediate 
members of the empire, except in the name of the emperor; 
but*with this diftin@ion again, whether it is left to the em- 
peror alone, asin the cafe of moft imperial grants, invefti-. 
tures, and the jurifdidtion as exercifed in. the imperial. courte 
of judicature, with refervation of the refort to the Auftregues, 
or whether it depends. upon the confent.of the diet, the two 
fuperior colleges of the empire, or of the electoral college 
alone, . This ‘point, we are informed, has-been determined 
at different times, partly. in the peace of Weftphalia, and 
partly in ‘the-emperor’s capitalations; though with refpect to 
the latter, all the difputes which have arifen concerning the 
cafes where the eleCtoral confent alone is neceflary, have not 
yet been wholly decided. 

After the war of thirty years, and ‘the peace of Weftphalia, 
a great alteration took place in moft of the towns of Ger- 
many. In general, they declined with the Hanfeatic league; 
and few of them have hitherto been able to recover their for- 
mer confequence. Their influence is now very little at the 
provincial diet, in comparifon with that of the prelates and 
nobility, :particularly with refpect to;the exemption from tax- 
ation and public debt.» Moft of the provincial ftates likewile 
have become more dependent on the fovereign. All Imperial 
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cities have a republican form of government, more or lefs 
ariftocratical, and fometimes even democratical. ._ They have 
each their own territorial fovereignty. The emperor levies, 
dn fome of them, an annual tax, and, in general, exercifes 
fore power over them than over other ftates of the empire. 

‘A difpute foon arofe between the religious parties in Ger- 
‘many, refpeéting the meaningof the peace. of Weftphalia; 
‘and-a. queftion was agitated, whether, in a place or country 
where the Proteftant religion alone was eftablifhed in the year 
1624, a catholic fovereign could introduce his own religion, 
as a fimultaneum religionis exercitium? The whole gueftion was 
afterwards comprehended under the fingle word fimultancum ; 
and even to the prefent time forme one of the moft important 
objeéts concerning which the two parties are not yet of the 
fame opinion. This celebrated point is not merely a theore- 
tical fpeculation, but 2 fource from which the alteration of 
the ftate of religion in whole countries has derived its origin. 
“Ourauthor, therefore, examines the fabje@ with great attention, 
and developes the hiftortcal facts with which the confideration 
of it is connected. 

He obferves, that in the feventh article of the peace of 
Ofnabruck, which fettled the relation between the Lutherans 
and Calvinifts, it was exprefsly determined, that when a Lu- 
theran country devolyed to a Calviniftical fovereign, or a fo- 
vereign who was before a Lutheran, embraced the.doétrines 
of-Calvinifm, he fhould not only have a right of eftablifhing 
that ‘religion at his court, but of allowing its adherents the 
free exercife of it in his country, provided it was not prejudi- 


~ @ial to the Lutherans ; and in the fame manner, vice ver/ay 


that.a Lutheran fovereign, in a Calviniftical country, fhould 
‘have the right of eftablithing Lutheranifm, provided there 
was no infringement of the rights of the Calvinifts. Confider- 
ing the near conneCtion between thefe two religions, thefe re- 
ciprocal conceffions were of infinitely lefs confequence thar 
if the fame had been granted to Catholic fovereigns.in.Pro- 
-teftant countries. In the fifth article, which fettled the re- 
lation between the Catholics and Proteftants,. the refervation 
‘that a Catholic fovereign in a Proteftant country, fhould have 
the right. of introducing the Catholic religion, was not in- 


 ferted.. This circumftance alone, our author juitly obferves, 


might have been a fufficient proof to every impartial perfon, 
that, though this /multaneum, as it was called, was allowed 
between the Lutherans and the Calvinifts; yet. it was by no 


- means confiftent with the tenor.of. the treaty of Weftphalia, 


that it fhould ” admitted between the Catholics and Proteft- 


ants. 
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diits. ° "This rémark’ Mr. Piitter confirms by a variety of ob- 
fervations, ‘which Ieave no room for the fmalleft’doubt. « 

The fixth period of modern hiftory operis with the interreg- 
hum which followed ‘on the death of the emperor Ferdinand 
IIT. >a violent conteft now éenfued for the Rhenifh vicariate, 
The eleGtor of Bavaria affirmed that it belonged to him, be- 
caufe, by the treaty of Weftphalia; the former palatine elect- 
orate was’ transférred to his houwfe, with all the prerogatives 
annéxed to ‘it: In the Palatinare; on the contrary, it’was 
thought, that the Rhenifh vicariate did not fo much ‘apper- 
tain to the’ Palatine eléctorate, as it was 6ne Of the digtities 
peculiar to a’count palatine of the Rhine, and therefore could 
not be included among thofe prerogatives which Weré tran{- 
ferred with the palatine electoral dignity to’ the houfeiof Ba- 
varia. This difpute proved the occafion of a very extraordi- 
nary incident at the emperor’s election. Dr. Oexel; the Ba- 
varian minifter, read a paper at the meeting of theelectors, ia 
which occarred the expreffion, that the eleCtor palatine’ had 
forfeited his ele&torate. - Charles Lewis, the elector palatine, 
who happened to be prefent, refented the expreflion on the 
fpot, and threw an inkftand at the doftor’s héady” “Ft was with 
fome difficulty that the electorate’ college brought the difpute 
to an amicable accommodation, and ordered that fuch a&s of 
violence fhould be punifhed in future with fafpenfion: of the 
electoral vote. , 

Amongft the oecurrences fubfequent to ‘this perioth we 
meet with the origin of the ninth eleGtorate im favour of 
Hanover,’ which, after much oppofition, was inftituted in 
¥692. It was determined at’ the fame time; that no*new 
electorate fhould be erected in’ future; without the peneral 
confent of the empire ; ‘and that if there fhould'be four Pro- 
teftant eleftors on the extinGtion of the houfe of Bavaria; the 
catholic eleCtors fhould have a fupernumerary vote. 

“Religion, and the changes of religion, in Germany, ‘have 

given ‘rife to occurrences of great importance in the empire, 
efpecially fince the peace of Weftphalia. “Our author has in- 
ferted' a chronological -table of ‘the revolutions which have 
happened in the houfes of the prices and counts of Germany, 
by their changing from the Proteftant-to the Catholic religion. 
He has marked, ‘as far as he could difcover it, firft'the year 
when each of! thefe changes took place, and afterwards the 
name, age, and other pertinent circumftances which aaty af- 
ford fubje& of refleQtion.” 


“9° Our author thus’ relates the origin of the regal digtity of 
‘Praffia: 


¢ The advancement of the electors of Saxony to the throre 
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of Poland, and feveral fimilar promotions; fuch as the prince 
of Orange to be king of England, and the duke of Hanover.to 
be elector of Brunfwick, tended in a great meafure.to encou- 
rage the defign, which had been. for fome time in agitation at 
Berlin, of, procuring a royal crown for the houfe of Branden- 
burg, efpecially as there was nothing further requifite for the 
purpofe, than to change the duchy of Pruffia, which was al- 
ready independent, into a kingdom,. This was promoted by 
a treaty with ‘the imperial court, in which the houfe of Bran- 
denburg withdrew its elaims to fome fubfidiary arrears of the 
houfe of Auftria, and engaged to fupply ten thoufand auxiliary 
troops for the war of the Spanifh fucceffion. In the affairs of 
the empire likewife, and the election of the emperor, the eleGtor 
gave that court reafon to expect his fupport : in confequence of 
which, Leopold promifed to acknowledge him in future, as 
king of Pruffia. Frederick I. therefore, affumed the royal 
title, January 18, 1701; and placed the crown upon his own 
head, at Konigfberg. He was acknowledged as monarch, by 
one power after another (though not by France, before the 
peace of Utrecht). The ‘Teutonic order, and the pope, in- 
deed, protefted againft it; but their protefts were but little re- 
garded, and the arguments they advanced were confuted in a 
variety of publications which appeared upon the fubjea.’ 


The feventh period of modern hiftory comprifes the tranf- 
aétions in the empire, from the year 1711 to 1740; an in- 
terval which is not diftinguifhed by any very important oc- 
gurrence. ‘The learned author difcovers, ‘through the whole 
of the prefent volume, the fame induftry and judgment which 
he had difplayed in the former. The tranflator likewife con- 
tinues to perform his office with fidelity ; and when the Hifto- 
rical Developement is concluded, it will certainly afford the 
completeft account, hitherto publifhed, of the various 
changes which have happened in the Germanic empire, from 
its origin to the prefent time. 





Ocuvres Pefthumes de Frederic II. Rot de Pruff, en 5 Tomes, 
Ocuvres Pofthumes de Frederic II. Roi de Pruffe. 


Pofthumous Works of Frederic If, 
| (Concluded from p. 1.) 
THE only volumes of the works of Frederic which we have 
not. noticed, contain the correfpondence, the moft inter- 
efting part indeed of this publication, but which will not ad- 
mit of a minute analyfis. ‘The king is feen in an undrefs; 
and it has often been remarked that no one is a hero to his valet 
de chambre: in general, however, Frederic does not appear 
to any difadvantage in thefe cooler momengs, In the London 
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and Berlin editions, the correfpondence is differently arranged, 
and in the former, 4s we have lately had occafion to remark, 
‘there are: many additions from the edition of Bafil. ‘It will, 
however, be proper to follow, as we have hitherto done, the 
Original edition, 

The correfpondence with M. Jordan is the firft part of the 
epiftolary commerce of Frederic, as it is arranged by the count 
de Hertherg. It begins in April, 1739, and contains the ear- 
lieft literary communications of the prince, for he was not yet 
king. The Berlin editors knew who M. Jordan was, and have 
faid nothing about him; the Englifh have been more com- 
plaifant, and prefixed a fhort account of a life bat little va- 
ried. He was a Pruffian, educated for the church, and, during 
fome years, a pious and exemplary prieft: on the death of a 
wife whom he dearly loved, he travelled into different coun- 
tries, to add, by the converfation of the moft diftingaifhed 
literary men, to the ftore of fcience which in his retirement he 
had copioufly collected from books, Qn his return, he was 
made privy-counfellor, and fuperintendant of the. police.of 
Berlin, where various falutary regulations are attribated.to his 
judgmentand difcretion. He died early, and hiftory feems not to 
have ftained his fame by imputing to him any improper com- 
pliances to the irreligion or the frailties of Frederic: a little 
flattery to a king, and to fuch a king, is allowable. ‘The let- 
ters of the king are {prightly fallies of good-humoured raillery, 
ludicrous defcriptions of the events of his journeys, interfperfed 
with many lively rhymes, for the king was not yet a poet: 
M. Jordan fends the king in return, the gofliping tales. of the 
idle circle in the metropolis, accounts of new publications, po- 
litical reports, and the light anecdotes which occur, The 
following letter is an advantageous {pecimen of the king’s hu- 
manity, and of the general ftyle of this correfpondence. 


‘ From the king. 


¢ Fredericus Jordano Salutation, The Camp at Kuttenberg, 
June 13, 1742. 

¢ At length I inform you of the fo long-expedcied, fo much- 
defired intelligence, the end for which war, was made, the great 
article of news, in a word, the conclufion of a good and advan- 
tageous peace. * * * . * , * " * 
I give you time to breathe. Limagine news fo'little expected 
and fo agreeable, may happen to incite pleafure. “Let nor your 
joy, however, be'indifcreet. I forbid you to mention it till the 
aftair fhall: become: public. 

-o& Lhave a&ted as: I thought was neceflary for the glory of my 
nation; -at prefent, 1, act for.its happinefs. The’ blood of my 
$roops is dear to me ; I flop up every channel of further _— 

whic 
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which a war, carried on with barbarians, muft inevitably have 
caufed,.and I thall now once moie yieid to pleafures of the body, 


and to. the philofoj hy of mind. (1 fhall !w at Berlin cowards the. 


15th or zoth of July. Take care to be in. good health about that 
time, and make provifion of whatever your mind can imagine 
moft diverting and mott agreeable, In a word, let me find in 
you the wifdom of Plato, the eloquence of Cicero, the ducile 
complaifance of Atticus, and the aid of Epicurus. 3 

© Adieu, moft pact Jondzn 3 the Hector thy friend will foon 
falute thee in the modeft and fimple guife of a philofepher.’ 

The laf letter of Jordan is dated April 24, 1745, and he 
died the 24th of May following, Jn the London editions the 
letters of M. Jordan are added; in that of Berlin are thofe of 
the king only. 

The letters of the king to M. de Voltaire follow, and fill 
thé remainder of the eighth volume, the ninth, and about one 
half of the tenth : they occur in the fixth, feventh, and eighth 
of the London edition, containing numerous additions from 
that of Bafil; the-additions are indeed fo numerous, that we 
are.prevented from mentioning them particularly, It is only 
neceflary: to, obferve that the Berlin edition has not preferved 
the firft-letters of the king. To follow the different fubjeé&s 
would be a difficult and unpleafing tafk; it would be difficult, 
as*the ‘mifcellaneous nature of this correfpondence defies 
abridgment; and unpleafing, as the general conduét of it muft 
excite frequent reprehenfion, and fometimes indignation. In- 
fincerity is its ruling trait, which if it had not been acknow- 
ledged, ‘muft’be feen from the exaggerated and hyperbolical 
compliments. Ancient and modern hiftory, the heathen my- 
thology, the Jaw, and the gofpel, are tortured for allufions to 
render flattery more agreeable, the compliment more ingenious, 
or the turn more happy. _ Each is atting a part, and though 


the king is for a time fincere, he even overatts his fincerity ;- 


they are two PrigerAghiest waiting for ‘a lucky hit,’ not 
to offend, but to pleafe; two courtiers eager to excel in the 


talent of making themfelves agreeable to each other. Yet 


in, this mutual intercourfe of compliment, fome occafional 
remarks deferve our attention: we fhall extract a paflage or 
two of this kind. 


of ‘The hiftory of the czar which I fend you, obliges. me to 


retract what the high opinion I had entertained of this:mo-: 


narch had induced me toaflirm, He will.appear. very different 
to. you, in this hittory from the picture your imagination has 
forms: ; and, if,1. may be fo allowed to fay, we fhall have a 
gre ' man the lefs in the real world. A concourfe of fortunate 
c'gcumtiances, favourable accidenis, and the ignorance of fp- 
reigners, have metanyorphofed the czar info a héroical ‘phantom, 


of 
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of che grandeur of which no perfon has thought proper to doubt. 
A fage hiftotian, in part a witnefs of his life, indifcreetly draws 
the curtain, and fhews us the fovereign with all the defects of 
men, and few of their virtues, He is no longer that univerfal 
genius which all conceives and all would penetrate, but a man, 
governed by whims, which had fufficient novelty to dazzle, and 
impart a degree of {plendor. He is nolonger the intrepid war- 
riot Who fears and knows not peri), but a cowardly and timid 
prince, whofe brur-lity forfakes him in danger; cruel in peace, 
feeble in war, admired by ftrangers, hated by his fubjeéts, and, 
in fine, aman whoextended defporifm as faras a monarch could 
extend it, and with whom fortune was the fubftitute of wifdom. 
In other refpects, a great mechanic, laborious, affiduousy and 
ready to facrifice his all for the gratification of his curiolity. 
‘Such will the czar Peter the Great appear to you ia, thefe 
memoirs, and though we are obliged to obliterate an infinite 
number of prejudices before we can prevail on ourfelves to view 
him tks ftripped of all his great qualities, it.is, however, very 
certain the author advances nothing which he has not fully the 
power to prove. : 
* Hence we may conclude we never can be fufficiently on our 
- guard when judging of great men. Thofe who have contem- 
plated Poinpey with eyes of admiration in the Roman hiftory, 
will behold him with a very different afpe& when they read ‘his 
character in the letters of Cicero. Propetly fpeaking, the 
fame of men is the gift of the hiflorian. Some appearances 
of great aftions have induced the writers of this. age te favour 
the czar, and their imaginations have very generoufly, fupplied . 
whatever they thought was deficient in the portrair, | 
‘ Alexander, perhaps, was only a famous treebooter; yet 
wintius Curtius has touad the means, whether it were to abife 
the credulity of the people, er to difplay the elegince of ‘his 
own ftyle, to make all fucceeding ages believe him to be one of 
the greateft men the earth ever bore, How many exsmples‘do 
hiftorians furnish of a marked pred#leGion in behalf of the fame 
of certain princes !’ ; 
Voltaire’s criticifms on Frederic’s orthography, and his 
filence refpecling the prince’s (he was then only prince) criti- 
cifm on two lines of Merope, fhow that Frederic did not really 
ftand high in the opinion of this Atlas of literature, Voltaire 
‘is often abruptly fhors in anfwer to the prince’s encomiam on 
the metaphyfics of Wolf ; and though he pays fome attention 
to Frederic’s philofophical fuggeitions, he does not feem to 
efteem them highly. In fhort, Voltaire was not the monarch 
of philofophy and metaphyfics, and near his throne there muft 
be'no brotiier.. The deiitical allufions, and the atheiltical 
saillery donot very often offend; but it fhould have been the 
éditor’s care that they never fhould have offended, 
The quasrel between thefe two redoubtable heroes in the 
: , X 4 field 
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« field-of literatate is wel] known; it has been {aid that the re- 


‘conciliation was’ never very ‘fincere, and this is fupported by 
the correfponilence before us. ‘The * veterisveftigia flammz’ 
occafionally break out in peevifh remarks and tranfitory re- 
preaches; but they are too dear to each other, perhaps more 
‘properly, too neceflary to each other, to feparate for ever. 
Even in the moft a&tive moments of the war of 1759, the king 
‘wrote regularly to Voltaire. The poem written before the 
battle of Rofbach is well known, and we hall tranferibe 
fome of Frederic’s cooler remarks after thefe favourable 
events, . 
rie ¢ From the king. 
* Breflaw, January 16, 1758. 
“Whave received your letter dated the 22d of November, 
and» your other of the 2d of January, on the fame day. I 
fcareely had time to write in profe, much lefs in verfe, ig reply. 
I thank you for the part which you take in the fo:tunate chances 
by..which I have been feconded at the clofe of a campaign when 
all feemed lofl.. Live happy and peaceably at Geneva; to him 
who does not fo live the world 1s a cypher; and pray that 
the inflammatory heroic fever of Europe may foun be cured, 
that the triumvirate may be ruined, and that the tyrants of the 
earth may make no ufe of thofe chains which they have forged 
for its flavery. | 
: FREDERIC, 
-¢ T am not ill either in body or mind, but T am taking fome | 
reftin my chamber. This is what has given birth to the ru-— 
mours which my enemies have fpread. Imay, however, anfwer 
thein as Demofthenes did the Athenians.—‘‘ Well, it Philip 
were dead, what then? Oh Athenians! you then would foon 
raife up another Philip!’’ 
¢Oh Auftrians | your ambition, and your defire of univerfal 
dominion, would foon.raife you up other enemies ; and the free- 
dom of Germany, and that of Europe, would never want de- 
fenders!’ : 


The detters: which the king wrote in thefe emergencies ; 
thofe on the firft dangerous illnefs of his father, a few months 
before his death; and on his acceffion, are admirable, and 
would have eftablifhed his credit asa philofopher, a man of 
cool reflection and humanity, if nothing elfe: had ever ap- 
peared. He difowned the firft edition of the |Antimachiavel, ° 
in confequence of the numerous alterations Voltaire had made 
in it. Advancing age, which cools all.paflions, rendered 
thefe former friends more dear to each other,. Had the laft 
days of Voltaire’s life been. fpent at Potfdam, they, might 
have been diftinguifhed by the fincereft reconciliation. ; Thefe 
volumes of the correfpondence with Voltaire, however, offer 
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fo many fubje&s of remark, that we muft clofe them abruptly: 
the laft letter of Voltaire was written from Paris, in April, 
1775, afew days before his death; he then preferved his ruling 
paffion. ? | 

In the middle of the tenth volume of the Berlin edition ‘are 
theletters to the marchionefs of Chatelet. Thefe, in the Lon- 
don, are increafed in number, by. the addition of twenty letters 
from the lady, which are added in the Berlin edition, at the’ 
end of the twelfth volume; but there are no letters of Frederic: 
after he was king. We find nothing very interefting in this 
correfpondence: it is a commercial intercourfe of compliment, 
a barter where fo much. is given, becaufe as much is in turn 
required. : 

The letters to the marquis d’Argens follow, bysthe anfwers 
are. as ufual in the Berlinedition, referred to the Jater volumes: : 
they occur in the thirteenth. If they were of fervice in ‘coms- | 
pleting the works of Frederic, they fhould undoubtedly, as 
in the London edition, been properly difpofed with the Tetters. ” 
to which they refer. The marquis was the friend, the fincere * 
friend of Frederic. He was his agent in France, Italy, and 
particularly in Berlin, where he refided during almoft, the 
whole of the feven years war.- Thefe letters, which occar 
in the tenth volume of the London edition, are not.partice- : 
larly interefting. Perhaps the king {peaks more freely and 
undifguifedly of the events of the war to the marquis than 
to any other perfon, and in that view the letters are of ime. 
portance. 

In the eleventh and part of the twelfth volumes of each edi- 
tion are the letters from M. d’Alembert, joined in that of 
London, with the anfwers. The firft letter is from M. d’Aleme 
bert, but it refers to others from the king. It is dated March 
31,1760; and the laft, which reaches to the twelfth volaume 
in the Englifh edition, is dated September, 1783: it was the 
beft period of the king’s life, and the correfpondence, in which 
he appears to moft advantage ; to advantage, not from pe- 
dantic difcuffions, difquifitions laboured with anxiety for the 
fake of future publication, but from little traits of knowledge, 
judgment, information, and humanity ; interfperfed among 
eafy trifles, when the fpring of the mind is relaxed; in the in- 
tervals of more important bufinefs, in which the king endea- 
vours to efcape from his labours and from himéfelf. |. We thal 
extract but two fpecimens : : 


¢ T was flattered by your approbation of my opinion concern. 
ing the patriarch of Ferney. © Enlightened poflerity will envy 
Franeé this phenomenon of literature, ‘and blame the nation for 
not having fufficiently known his worth: Menof fach genius 
appear but feldom. Grecian antiquity afforded one ~~ the 
. ather 
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father of epic poetry ; one Ariftotle,; who, though occationalky 
clouded: and obfcure, pofleffed univerfal knowledge 3 and .one 
Epicurus, to whom, to do juftice,;a commentator like Newton 
wasneceflary. The Romans have furnified us with one Cicero, 
whofe eloquence equalled that of Demofthenes, and who‘e eru- 
dition was vaft; and one Virgil, whom | regard as the greateit 
of poets. A-prodigious gap fucceeded, till the age of Bayle, 
Leibniz, Newton, and Voltaire. For an infinite number of 
wits and men of talents have lived, who cannot be ranked 
among this firft clafy. Nature perhaps is obliged to make’ ef- 
forts to bring forth yentus fo fublime ; perhaps many are ftifled 
by the accidents of birth and the fports of fortune, whichium 
them from their proper path, and perhaps fome years are as 
barfen in the produétion of mind, as others are in the produce 
tion of congywine, and oil. France, as you fay, fhows tokens 
of this fterility;, talents are there difcovered, but not much ge- 
nius.;.and though her neighbours perceive the dearth, they 
themfelves are but litle better. provided. England and Italy 
are in. alanguifhine ftate. Hume and Metaftafio muft not be 
compared either with lord Bolingbroke or even with Ariofto ; 
and we Germans have twenty dialects, but no fixed language : 
this effential inftrament being wanting, the cultivation of letters 
is injured. A tafte for found criticifm is not yet become fuffi- 
ciently familiar to ws. [| endeavour to correét the (chools in the 
eflential per of the belles-lettres ; but perhaps I am among the 
one-eyed, who point out the road to the blind. 

‘-We do not want experimental. philofephers. nor. mechanics, 
but. we have not yet acquired a tafte for mathematics, In vain 
do.I tell. my countrymen Lefbnitz ought to have fucceflors ; 
none are to be found,. When men of genius arife, thefe difco- 
veries will all be made ; and this chance [ think fuperior to your 
calculation. We muft leave nature, who is free in her apeta- 
tions, freely to act ; we, poor creatures, can neither forward nor 
Ree her efforts, when fhe thall be difpofed to make them, 

or the production of thofe highly defirable beings, We til 
have men of learning; yet would you believe that 1 am obliged 
to encourage the ftudy: of the Greek. language, which, were it 
net for my cares, would beentirely Jott :’ ! | 

The following paragraphs curry theirown apology, as they 
relate to one of ‘the moft glorious events in the Englith marine, 
and to the fucceffor of Catherine, who already verges to her 
weftern radiance. — > : ' 


© We are hereinformed of the defeat of the comte de Graff, 
who fhewed great valour during the battle, which to him was fe 
unfuccefsful. The marine of England ‘appears greatly fuperior 
in Manceuviing to that of France. “Your countrymen want ex. ’ 
ercife and experience, by the aid of which they might arrive at 
perfection, were they encouraged to apply themftlyes, and were 
they-thus bufied:intime of peace. . Laid , 
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‘ I perceive with pleafure you were fatisfied with the grand: 


duke, and with the wifit which he paid yous He is‘a prince 


who poffeffes great and good qualities... He is inclined to be 
grave, which 1s a part of his character; but this character is 
really excellent.’ 


The mifcellaneous letters are added at the end of the twelfth 
volume of the Berlin edition. They are addreffled to M. 


. Fontenelle, M, Rollin, count Algarotti, M. Condorcet, the. 


fucceffor of M..d’Alembert in the king’s literary negociations, 
M. Grimm, inthe fervice of Ruffia, and a friend of M. 
d’Alembert,,and to. M.-d’Arget. Thefe letters are dif- 
perfedin the English edition, and the anfwers are fubjoined. 
We. are forry to perceive from M. Condorcet’s letters, that: 
the lat moments of d’Alembert were fo idly employed.» He 
attended to the enigmas in the Mercure; this may be philo- 
fophical, bat the Chriftian will naturally fuppofe, that, de-- 
siving no confolation from his own reflections, he was willing 
to efcape from them, and to fill the moments with every thin 
that would facilitate his efcape. The folly and fanaticifm of 


the clergy after his death cannot, however, be excufed, We 


do_not perceive in the Berlin edition the letters of M. d’ Arget 
added to the mifcellaneous ones of the eleventh volume.. He 


was one of the moft unprincipled of Frederic’s agents and cor-)) 


refpondents. In general, the letters of different correfpond- 
ents fupport and explain each other; and from them together,. 
the king’s real opinions may be drawn, He may be often 
convicted of infincerity, but found judgment and extenfive 


knowledge frequently appear in his remarks, mixed with in> © 
decent farcafms, improper levities, and ‘undeferved flattery.” 


In the Englifh edition, the letters are more carefully arranged, 
more.full, as, well as more numerous, than in that of Berlin, 

One volume remains, which Mr. Holcroft. properly ob- 
ferves, has never yet been tranflated; it is the correfpond- 
ence between the king and the prince of Pruffia, to which are 
added the correfpondence between general Fouquet and Fre+ 
deric, and two.or .three. mifcellaneous . pieces,, which. have 
been publifhed feparately, and genesally attributed to the 
king. 

Frederic has been greatly Based for his condu& to the 
prince royal, his brother. It was undoubtedly fevere, but 
we dare {carcely, call. it. unjuft. It is impoflible in this place 
to engage in the military details of this correfpondence. . It 
is evident, however, that the king withed to divide the.atten- 
tion of the Auftrian army, to diltra& the general’s opinions 


andoperations by two different corps, to defend Berlin with. 
out pufhing too far into Silefia, where his army would ‘have’ 


beenidiitrefied for want of provifions: in its prefent ftate the 
fupply 
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fepply was. precarious and often feanty.. We think the prince 
might have gathered this plan: from the general directions, 
but Frederic fhould certainly have fpoken with more plainnefs 
and more confidentially. "Fhe army of the prince-may, as has 
been faid on a more recent occafion, have been devoted, and 
Frederic ¢hofe to keep its commander oin the dark: what 
fecms more inexcufable is,, his placing general Winterfeld as 
a fpy-on his brother, with whom he corréfponded fecretly, 
but who had no apparent influence, and certainly no refponfi- 
‘ biliry. The prince, on his fide, was inexcufable for quitting 
his camp at Neufchlofs, contrary to the exprefs command of 
the king, thongh it is faid to have-been by’ the advice of 
Winterfeld. If we allow the prince to have atted wrong in 
fuch an important bufinefs, the: king’s reproaches muft cer- 
tainly have been confidered as flight, though to a man who 
often in vain requefted pofitive orders, perhaps: reproaches 
. were improperly applied. We hall tranfcribe the king’s let- 
ter on this: occafion : 


» & My dear Brother, 


“© Your ill conduct has very much injured my affairs. Te is 
notthe enemy, but your ill concerted meafures, that have done 
me wrong. My generals cannot ftand excufed, fince they have 
either given you ill council, or have fuffered you to take impro- 
per fteps. Your ears are accuftomed only to liften te the dif- 
courfe of parafites ; but Daun has not flattered you, and you 
fee she confequences. 

‘ In this diftreffed fituation, nothing remains for. me but.to 
proceed to.extremities. I muft fight; and if we do not know 
the road to conqueft, we wiil at leaft all find the road to death, 

«I do not complain of your heart, but much of your inca- 
pacity, and your want of judgment in choofing the beft means. 
Whoever his but afew days to live has no motive for diffimula- 
tion. I with you better fortune than I have had, and that the 
iis and mifadventures which you have met with may teach you 
to treat important affairs with greater care, reafon, and forti- 
tude. . The majority of the misfortunes which I forefee origt- 
nate wholly in you,. but their confequences will alight rather on 
you and your children, than on me. 

* Be perfuaded, however, I have always loved you, and that 
an thefe fentiments I fhall die.’ 


The. correfpondence with Fouquet is chiefly on military 
fabjecs ; but Frederic feems to have loved Fouguet with all 
his. heart. -Every attention which the warmett, the. moft ac- 
tive friendfhip could dittate, the general: experienced 3: his 
wifhes were prevented, his defires gratified, more thamgrati- 
fied, in every inftance. How pleafing muft it have been to fee 


thefe veterans feeding on their foup and fpinage in Branden- 
burgh! 
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burgh! Yet Fouquet, it has been faid, was’ not an able pe~ 
neral: be certainly was not a fuccefsful one; but he»was the 

old tried friend of: Frederic, andwhile thefe-letters remain, it 
will be evinced that Frederic 4ad.a heart. 

The eflay on German literature contains many acute and 
lively. remarks:; but itis brilliant rather than judicious. Fre+ 
deric aflumes a knowledge which he does not poflefs. —_ 
eflay.is, however, fufficiently known. 

Fhe moral dialogue is another of the. mifcellaneous pieces; 
and it truly deferves its charaGter: we know of nothing more 
perfpicuous or more juft.. ‘The laft piece is the exlogium on 
Voltaire, the amende honorable for all the feverities, :alb the 
farcafms, all the indignation, with which the, poet had been 
treated after having left Berlin. Frederic warred not with 
the dead: he admits nothing but what is good, nothing bet | 
what is trae: unfortunately it is not the whole truth; and it 
is truth in the faireft light and the brighteft colours. 

Such are the pofthumuous works of Frederic; of the king; 
the warrior, the philofopher, and the poet; who without exs 
celling, without rifing above every other ‘in, either capacity, 
yet attained in each a rank fo elevated, as to excite admira- 
tion and command applaufe. As aking, it may be faid thar 
he was generally hafty, fometimes unjuft, and always inflexibles 
asa-general, rath, intemperate, and unyielding ; as a philos 
fopher,-eager and prejudiced ; and as a poet, timid and pros 
faic. All this is true; but his faults were tempered by- fe- 
much merit, his excellencies fo often, and his faults fo rarely, 
met our view, that, like fpots in the fun, they did not obfcure 
his‘radiance, His mind was one of thofe few which could 
fabmit to the dull routine of official bufinefs, the minutene(s 
of a fecretary’s office, while it was capable of foaring to the 
fublimeft heights of intelle€tual refinement... He only..was 
never without refources in adverfity, or incautioully infolent 
in profperity ; ; and it fhould be remembered, that in the fituas 
tion in which he was placed, his faults were often his beft pre- 
fervers, As an author, we have followed him with care, and 
we need not repeat in what works he excelled, where he fome- 
times merited a difapproving frown, or where he excited in- 
dignant reprehenfion. With all his faults, he is generally an 
improving, and very often a pleafing author. It is with real 
pleafure that we fee his beft works made our own in thistranf- | 
lation. 

Weought not to difmifs this article without fome notice of 


the tranflator : itis an arduous attempt, and the firft wn critics 
has sgoweld 


~ Opere in longo fas eft obrepere fomnum. 


We 





for Emperor ‘Fofeph’s Letters to General D’ Alton. 
We had defigned to have examined the tranflation partica’ 


Jarly, and hinted in our firftratticle that mtention, as well ag 
fome difapptobation of the parts which we had then examined. 


_ Phe two fir volames ‘are certainly:executed with Jefs:accu- 


sacy than the fubfequent ones. Gallicifms are not uncom- 
mon, and in fome inftances we think: Mr. Holcroft -has°mif- 
taken thefenfe. Our criticifm has, however, been fo extenfive, 
that we cannot engage in long difcuffions orthis fubjedt'; and 
we think it lefs neceflary, as no very tmportant errors 'feem to 
have been admitted, and thefe are compenfated’ by the parti- 
cular care with which the other volumes appear to have been 
» executed. In a fatpre edition we would recommend a Tittle 
additional attention, aw to the Hifory of my Own 

Times. . ? 
Lesters from the late. Emperor Fofeph Il. to General D’ Alion. 
- Written between December 1787 and November 1789. 'Tranf- 
; tated from the Original French. 8v0. 33. fewed- Robinfons. 


T this moment, when the crifis of the Belgic government 

is approaching, it may be perhaps ufeful again to.confider 

the condwét of the late emperor, fo far as it affected thefe more 

‘diftant ftates,° and t6 examine whether they really gained any 

*° thing by’a revolution, which, if it freed them from the tyran- 
ny of a king, fubjeéted them to defpotifm of a different kind, 

‘@ Hierarchy and’an ariftocracy. The original conftitution of 

Belgia, for fuch has lately been its title, was excellent. The 





rs Joyeufe entrée fecured all the more important privileges of free 


then, while’ the diftaht and often feeble hand of its monarch 
did not greatly diflurb their domeftic repofe. The popula- 


¢ O$fdn' of the country was, however, checked by the commercial 


defpotifin of its neighbours ; its riches were diminifhed by the 
néteflity they were under to adminifter to the wants, to the 
ambition, to the fplenddr of their king. Jofeph, who was 
enterprifing for the good of his fubjetts in the early part of 
his reign, and indulgent before he grew ambitious of conqueft, 
endeavoured to alleviate their burthens and extend their com- 
merce. He failed in this, as in every other attempt of his 
life, by having only taken a parcial view, and eagerly grafp- 
ing at the advantages that offered, forgotthat there were other 
fides ‘wkich oppofed infurmountable impediments. He leffen- 
ed, however, the defpotifm of the clergy, checked their into- 
Jerance, aud feized on their accumulated riches.’ This rath 
fiep, which was fatal to Peter III>and has been a dangerous 
one even to the moft powerful and determined fovereigns, lay 
the foundation of the revolution : “his hafty invafion of their 
privileges 
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privileges and their conftitution accelerated it, and while his 
armies were engaged in .diftant conquefts, the Belgians raifed 
the ftandard of liberty, and conquered. The ecclehattics, who 
greatly afititedshe attempt, regained their privileges, andin their 
turn favoured aniariftocracy, ‘which isjalways more fubfervient - 
to their interefts than:a democracy. This'freedom; therefore, 
was no fooner gained to the people at large, than it was apain 
loft,-and funk) in. a government worfe than monarchys » But 
the Belgians muft look deeper for the caufe of the king of Hun- 
gary recovering his rights.. If Leopold would) facrifice. his 
Turkith conqyefts:to regain the Netherlands, there was little 
doubt of his receiving the afliftance of Holland, from com- 
mercial jealoofy; and of other powers, from the apprelien- 
fions of a confederacy with France.’ While they are thus 
powerfully oppofed, therefore, and-difunited at soeaer refitt- 
ance feems improbable. : 

The conduct of Jofeph during the eoiitet was not that of 
a wife or.a benevolent prince... Thefe.'letters, taken, it is 
faid, in the lait decifive attempt of the. patriots at Bruffels, 
from the cabinet of D’Alton, are publifhed, with, many acri- 
monious comments. There is great reafon to believe that they 
are genuine, though fimilar pious frauds. have. not.been;,un- 


“common in different rebellions, If they had been forgeries, 


the emperor would probably have been painted in blacker co- 


tours, and the eager angry author would have betrayed himfelf 


by inconfiftencies: in this collection every thing is clear, con- 
fiftent, and regular. Jofeph, ‘as may be expected, complains 
that little is done; his general is conftantly requiring. more 
EpOPS. 

““"The late emperor does not appear jn a very difadvantaxeons 
Tight as a politician, in thefe letters. The following obfer- 
vations, at the time they were written, appear to be cool.and 


“judicious. , The letter is dated Jan, #45 1783, 


“4 lam pleafed tofind thefe felf-faid patriots| begin to feeb the 
egregious madnefs, on their part, of withing. to contend with 
open force again me. By preferying the tone you. have af- 
fumed, I think ‘you will conduét matters to the defired point ; 


‘for which! my dear general, I fhall be much obliged to you. 


‘ I approve alfo of the other difpofitions you have. thought 
proper to make to reftore order; and you. aid very right in ac- 
quainting M. de Ttauttman{dorff with the news which you have 
received from ‘the open country and the Tournefis. i requeft 
you Will continue to ain othe fame {piri€ on every occalion ; 
this. perfe&, harmony bettig the only means of advancing the 

f{irvices-.- > 
‘ The petty. intrigues of the-French have certainly arifen 
lis without 
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without any defigns on the part of government; they rather 
feem to be the ill-placed zeal of certain officers. ‘The affair in 
Holland has, at tength. placed all we have to hope or fear from 
France in the cleareft light. Nor do I think many of the Dutch 
willsengage in the French fervice; the few whom France may 
accept, that. may {tem to protect the patriots, will coft more 
than they areworth.? ~ ! 


Of the firt refittance of the military, the emperor fpeaks a 
little too like a defpot; the refiftance, we mean, that occurred 
eight days‘after-the laft letter. 


© Yc is effential that the public Save been convinced that the 
military ‘will'no* longer fuffer infult; and that they are detet- 
mined to-niaintain by force of ‘arms that which I have a right 
so demand. ~: OE} 

/#: Iam exceedingly obliged to you for it, and I requeft you 
to preferve the fame firmnefs in every inftance which may pre- 
fent itfelf; although I think this example, however moderate it 
might have been, will produce its effect.’ 


Let us attend to the comment in the preface by the editor: 


¢ That ambitious character: which breathes continual ven- 
geance, that tiger heart which fets the lives of fubjets, affaffii- 
nated at Antwerp, Malines, and. Louvain, at naught, and fecret- 
ly delights in the mifery it inflicts, will here be difplayed: the 
world will be convinced that, though he ‘could not fatiate ‘his 
cpuékty by viewing the bloodsof his fubjeéts flowy as Nero for 
merly enjoyed the {pectacle of Rome in flames; he at leaft ban- 
queted on. the degree of defolation he could..gceafion, and, in 
imagination, he gluited himfelf on -murders committed by his 
commands,” ey SE VK 





« Could it. be believed! —This letter is in anfwer to the dif- 
patches of D’Alton, relative to the 22d of January, 1788 ; a day 
memorable in the hiftory of Auftrian cruelty ; a day that oughe 
eternally to be erafed from the Belgic annals; a day of ‘blood, 
in which citizens of every age, drawn by curiqfity into the great 
iquare of the city, were immolated to the. rage of military affaf- 


fins, This was the attrocious a& which. the. emperor applaud- 
ed! His praifes. were beftowed on the vile fatellites of defpotifm, 


who, regardlefs of the rights of man, fhed the blood of fo many 
innocent victims, aflembled unarmed and defencelefs ! 


But it is enough'to give fpecimens of the violence which 


prevails through the whole of the preface; and we ought in 


jaftice to remark, that we perceive not many appearances of 
the milk of human kindnefs in Jofeph. ‘The attack of his 
troops are generally approved of: their inagtion feems to ex- 
cite his difapprobation. Thofe who principally diftingaifh 
themfelves in this warfare are’ liberally rewarded; and -the 

 attions 
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actions themfelves dre ftyled, with the coolnefs.of a military 
defpot; * meafures to inforce refpect, as of vigour,’ and — 
means of re. eftablithing , order,’. The few marks, of regres 
which appear.in the letter;dated February 10,1789, are tri« 
fling and tranfitory. In the letter dated the 10th of june,’ 
they are.all effaced. 


¢ My dear’general D’Alton, the minifter will inform yon, 
agreeable to the inftructions with which this courieris charged, 
that the time is come, once for all, to finifl, witha good or ill 
grace, the perplexing affairs of the Nctheriands., Wearied with 
their contingance, and convinced: thst the evil is but augments 
ed by delay, { ha-e revolved ro cut fhort difficultics.. If chings 
proceed as they fhould do, without thee ployment of force, fo 
much the better; if not, it muit be applied with prudence, bus 
with firmnefs and energy; there mutt be no doubt, no hefitations 
nothing fhould be undertaken but what mutt be finithed, and nos 
thing finifhed «ill all be fubdued. 

* The ‘more or lefs blood that may be fhed in the attempt, 
ought not to be taken into the account, when theobject is to 
fave ail, and at once to finifh thefe eternal tumults,« “Relying, 
then on the zeal and tried fidelity of the military im’general, and: 
on: your wifdom,.ny dear count, I affure myfelf that in: every’ 
circumftance which may, require your aid, you’ will futtaimthe 
operations of the government, fo as to give them effect, walhey 
regardto any other confideration.’ 


‘A ‘great part of this correfpondence confifts in military < des. 
tails, in promotions, and expreflions of coniidence in the gee 
neral. ‘The emperor, however, feems afraid of general 
Schreder’s indifcreet zeal, and correéts D’Alton’s hafle; he 
urges ftrongly the neceffity. of an agreement between the.civil 
and military departments, but feems too fecure, and is angry’ 
that the Patriots are.not quelled at/once like:a mob of boys at” 
Vienna, The difgrace at Turnhout; Jofeph feems to feel fen> 
fibly but he very coolly~ prevents’ the execution of fevera- 
dangerous and improper plans which D’Alton, in his eagere 
nefs, had fuggefted. The correfpondence ends by a ‘letter 
dated’ November 28, 1789: "fome papers, heceflary to count | 
Cobenzl’s commiffon only, follow. 

We matt now leave the correfpondence of Jofeph, rémarking 
that as thefe letters appear to be genie, they are very im- 
portant. | Jofeph was a meteor, who attracted mach attention, 
and who, according tohis‘awn aceount, with ‘the beitinten- 
tions,reftected nothing that he attempted. The expectations 
ofithe world were! raifed by ‘his firft appéarance bat bis mee 
aidian wes clouded; and: his*decline unfortunate. 

Nets LXX. Szpe. 1790, ¥: FQ- 
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he fubjeét of our laft ketch led us to recollect at omiffion, - 


which has been owing to the deficiencies of others rather 
than ourown, We gave very early the firft part of Sauffure’s 
journey to Mount Blanc, and promifed the reft foon. In the 
fecond part, which was long fince publifhed, the defcription is 


not ended, and we have not yet feen the conclufion. An ace - 


count of a new journey has fince appeared, and has determined 
us to proceed ‘as far as we can, as well as to give fome general 
defeription of this new tour. 

We left M. Sauffure in our LXVI[Ith volume, p. 228. con- 
cluding our account with his experiments on the heat of the air. 
He proceeds to examine the temperature of the fnow; for, on the 
higheft mountains, the furface of the fnow freezes, during the 
whole year, in the ferene nights. The congelation is fuper- 
ficial’ at goo or 1000 toifes ‘above the level of the fea; but at 
1200 toifes, and higher, the fnow hardens to the depth of 12 
inches: on * the Giant’s Neck,” M. Sauffure examined it to 
the depth of twelve feet; but it was always at 32° of Fahren- 
heit.» It began to freeze as foon as the fun retired, though the 
héatof the air was two or three degrees above the peint of con- 
gelation, The congelation fometimes commenced on the fur- 
face of a mafs of fnow, while the bottom was melting by the 
heat of the rock on which it refted; and, in this refpeét, re- 
fembled the fingular phenomenon which perplexed M. M. La- 
voifier and de la Place, who found, while the red-hot iron 
was melting the ice in their veffel, the-particles of pounded 
icé on the top were conglutinated by the frozen fteam. ‘As it 
appeared from the former experiments, that the difference be- 
tweén the temperature of the heat of the plains was, in winter, 
only two-thirds of the difference which is obferved in fummer, 
it follows that the cold at the top of Mount Blanc does never 
exceed —3 1° of Reaumur, or is a little lefs than the greateft cold 
of St. Peterfburg. But .at Hudfon’s Bay, where the cold is 
‘much greater, the earth freezes only at the depth of fifteen 
French feet; fo that on Mount Blanc it probably does not 
freeze dteper than ten feet. ‘The bottom of the {now is there- 
‘fore not ice, but fhow, except in thofe clefts where the air can 
ypenetrate. In many places, where the declivity is not great, 
the furface of the fnow retracts in pretty large rectangles, and 
fome of thefe feparate and fall down: the {now is then feen at 
‘the bottom, in horizontal ftrata, growing thinner as thefe ftrata 
‘are nearer the earth, and probably accumulated at a remoter 
ati. The lower ftrata of this expofed {now have the confiftency 
of tce, from their having imbibed water, which freezes and oc- 
calions the ednglutination of the cryftals of fnow. 

‘The experiments with the electrometer fhowed that the elec- 
tricity followed the fame routine on this mountain as on: the 
plains; that it augments, as we have fuid, gradually from four 
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o'clock in the morning, when no electricity can be difcovered» 
till noon, or about two in the afternoon, when ic is at its maxi* 
mum. This obfervation is the more remarkable, as it fhows 
that it is not the local temperature which determines the ufual 
routine of the electrical changes; for, as the temperature 13 
nearly that of the winter in the plains, if it were owing to that 
caufe the maximum fhould occur, as in the winter, io the morn- 
ing, and again in the evening. The ftrongeft electricity, which 
they obferved, {eparated the balls only three lines eight tenths, 
which fhows that the intewfity of electricity decreafes as the den- 
fity of the air leffens. ‘The electricity in ftorms was as’ {trong 
us in the plains, and then was fometimes neg:tive: in general, 
however, it was pofitive. Our author did not.employ M. Vol- 
ta’s method of increafing the quantity of electricity, or render- 
ing it more confpicuous. By fixing, at the point of the con- 
dugior, a fmall taper, or. a fulphured thread, which is to be 
fighted at the moment of the experiment, the elettricity is con- 
ducted to the electrometer, ‘ fough® after by the flame and 
{moke.’.. M. Sauffure wanted only.a comparative ftate of the 
air and its electricity, ; 

Fogs occafionally arofe from the condenfation of the air azaintt 
the cold neighboyring hills; but there were evidently changes 
in drynefs and mottture, independent of heat andcold. The 
period of the greateit drynefs was, as in the plains, about four 
an the afternoon, and of. the greateft moifture, between eight 
and nine at night, or four and five in the morning, During 
the night, in good weather, the hygrometer always went on 
towards dry. The greateft drynefs, which prevailed in the air 
during their continuance on the mountain, was at four in the 
morning, when the heat was fomewhat below the freezin 
point,.. The hygromeier was at 52.55. and the reft of the night 
proceeded towards moifture. At the other times, when the air 
was extraordinarily dry, it was wet at Chamouni, but not pfo- 
portionally fo, ‘Che abfolute, quantity of moifture feemed ‘to 
be leis at the Col de Geant than at Chamouni, 

The next object of M. Sauffure’s attention is the proportional 
eyaporation, of water; and, from his experiments, it follows, 
that a degree of difference in the heat produces an effect three, 
times. as great asa degree of drynefs ; and one degree of dry- 
nefs is equal to. about nive degrees of the hygrometer. On the 
plain the proportion is different.. On the whole, about one 
third diminution in the denfity of the air renders the quantity of 
evaporation double ; and this accounts in a great degree for the 
drynefs and the cracking of the kin in thofe who refide on high 
mountains, which.would be. more confpicuous if. the peripira- 
tion was not alfo increafed, This effect is, however, peculiar 
to air in a ftate of tranquillity, for, whén in motion, the fhock 
of the denie air compenfates for the power acquired by its great- 
er rarity ; and our author found that, on the mountains as on 
the plains, when the air is moving at the rate of thirty-fix or 
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thirty-feven feet in a fecond, its power is three times greatet 
than when ina ftate of tranquillity, and nearly equal in both 
fituations, The fuperior power of dry air alfo, in increafing 
‘evaporation, is lefs confpicuous when the air is in motion. 
The evaporation of ether was not fo much affected by the 
rarefaction of the air as might have been fuppoféd: it feemed 
to be flower on the mountain than it was on ihe plain, probably 
impeded by accidental circumftances. Our author’s experi- 
ments are not, however, conclulive: ong impediment to ac- 
curacy he mentions; and this arifes from the cold produced, 
and the confequent precipitation of water from the neighbour- 
ing air, which mixes withthe zther. In the experiments on 
‘the cold produced by the zther the effect of the rarefaétion is 
more con{picuous, though not regular. The moifture of the 
air prevented its evaporation and the confequent effe@t. It is 
probable, however, that the rarefaction of the air does not in- 
creafe the evaporation of ether fo much as it does that ‘of wa- 
ter, perhaps becaufe the ether has a more powerful tendency to 
form an elaftic_vapour than water, without the affiftance-of air. 
The.account of the Journey of M, Sauffure to Mount Rofe 
is only in part publithed ; we fhall notice fhortly what we have 
hitherto received of it. Mount Rofe (Monte Rofa), is the 
_principal hill of the fouthern boundary of the chain of the 
Alps, as Mount Blanc rifes over the northern boundary of the 
‘fame chain. ‘This mountain may be feen from all the plains 
-of Piedmont and Lombardy, from Turin, from Padta, from 
Milan, and even far beyond it. Yetithas never been defcrib- 
ed: by many travellers it has not been mentioned; and’ from 
thofe in whote works it occurs, no very exact information ean be 


obtained ; our author was eager to cxamine it, and begatr his. 


journey with his fon in July of laft year: his tour contains fome 
fingular circumftances. In his way he vilited thé noble col- 
leétion of baron Erlach, at Laufanne, where he found not on- 
ly a beautiful collection of thé ores of Saxony and other coun- 
tries, but the moft complete collection, which exifts, of ‘the 
minerals of Switzerland, and particularly the cryftallized feld 
fpaths and fchorls, and the tourmalines of St. Gothard,’ From 
Laufanne they proceeded to Vevay, to Martigny, to Sierre, 
and to Viege. In the laft ftage they croffed the torrent’ of Mill- 
grabe, one of thoie rapid and tranfitory ftreams which fall from 
the Alps with inconceivable violence, and pafs away with the 
ftorm which contributed to their fury. The ftream of Mill- 
rabe had hollowed the ground toa great depth, and covered 
its banks with a large quantity of yellowifh earth. All this had 
been done the day before, and‘it’ was already almoft dry. °° A 
quarter of a league beyond it, if the traveller turns to the right, 
he fees a kind of funnel, compofed of high mountains,‘ whofe 
bare fides are furrowed by the ftreams which fupply the tor- 

rent, and are covered with earth‘of the fame colours * 
M. Sauffure then defcribes the paffage over the Simpione, in 
French 
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French the Simplon, which fome authors have raifed to the 
rank of a faint, ftyling it Saintomb: its greateft elevation is 
1029 toifes. This part our countryman, Mr. Coxe, {carcely faw, 
and we fhall tranfcribe M, Sauffure’s bold and animated defcrip- 
tion of the paflage. 

¢ On the fide of Switzerland the traveller paffes through beau- 
tiful forefts, under the moft magnificent fhades, watered, not 
by torrents, but by rills, as gentle as they are limpid. The 
fide of Italy prefents, on the contrary, rocks the moft abrupt 
and the moft terrible; like enormous walls, fharpened to.a 
point, and fo near, that a fingle block of granite rolled from 
the mountain is fufpended between the walls of the vailey, and 
ferves as a bridge from one bank tothe other. At fome di- 
ftance the torrent precipitates itfelfinto an abyfs, with fuch 
violence, that the drops broken and raifed by the air, which 
feparates the particles, mount with impetuofity as the fteam of 
an enormous cauldron; they are coloured by the rays of the 
fun, and appear a mixture of flane and finoke. But it requires 

a good head to receive from {uch fcenes apleafure unalloyed by 
fear, for the road, or rather the path, often projects over a 
dreadful precipice, and is fearcely four feet wide, without any 
parapet. In many parts it is worked out of the rock ; and there 
is one place where the rock is pierced at the edge of a project 
ing part, and appears like ating tufpeuded in ‘the air. ‘The 
traveller who fees it at a diftance, for the firft time, can fcarcely 
believe that he muft pafs on horfeback through this ring. The 
route terminates at Lake Major, and is the moft frequeated 
pais for tranfporting corn and wine, which is done on mules, 
As itis the route alto of the courier of Milan, it is képt up with 
the greatett care. Yer it is not eafy to traverfe on a mule, 
** cornices” fo firait, fo high, and paved with granite polifhed 
by travelling ; it is indeed Detter to walk, particularly down the 
hills; but, whatever tafte the traveller may have for thefe fa- 
vage beauties, he feels a real fatisfaction on coming out of thefe 
defiles, and ‘ceing the country open near Dovedro. There the 
mountains feparate on the eaft, and form an ample girdle, 
which inclofes an amphitheatre of vines and cheftnut-trees ; a 
delicious mixture of a beautiful verdure and handfome build- 
ings.’ 

Qn the fide of Switzerland the rock is calcareous, mixed with 
more or lefs of glimmer: the ftrata vertical, or nearly vertical. 
On the other.fide are either the common foliated racks, com- 
pofed of quartz and mica, or veined granites: they are gene- 
rally horizontal, or inclined at moft from thirty to forty de- 
grees. On the northern fide of the road, about a league anda 

varter from Simplon, is a block of white calcareous ftone, cons 
futedly cryttallized, and confequen:ly a marble of the kind call- 
ed faline. It is fix feet thick, naturally dividing in lamina, 
of from feven to eight lines, and is bounjed on each fide by a 
foliated vitrefceat rock of quartz and mica. If this laft is a pri- 
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mitive rock, our author thinks the calcareous mutt be alfo pri- 
mitive, as the vitrefcent rock retts on it. The diftin@ion, how- 
ever, added-m the note, appears of importance, and is truly 
new. We fhali tranicribe it. 

« The calcareous, fecondary rocks, or thofe which have been 
formed fubfequent to the revolution, at the conclufion of which 
the fea was inhabited by fihh, and abounded with fhells, are al- 
moft always covered with grits, with breccia, and pudding- 
ftones ; in other words, with the remains of the rocks, broken 
to pieces in the revolution, Thefe remains, interpofed be- 
tween the flraia of primitive rocks and thofe of the iecondary 
ftones, form the tranfitions which I have often obferved, and 
particularly atthe bottom of Buet (Voyages, fect. 594).. The 
calcareous primitives, on the contrary, or thofe which have 
exiited previous. to this revolution, are not diflinguithed by fuch 
tranfitions, or they are tranfitions of another kind.’ 3 

Domo d’Offola is the next principal town which they men- 
tion, and they foon arrive at Lake Major, and then follow the 
sight bank of the Toccia, to go three fourths of a league fare 
ther to Pié de Malera, where they find the firft effects of the 
gold mines of Macugnaga; the great church and the Palazzo 
‘Teftoni being built by means of the gold drawn from the mines. 
From the middle o: the bridge leading to Vanzon, a vil- 
‘lage in the road :o the mines, they fee Mount Roie, which 
grifes as majeftically as Mount Bianc, feen from Salenche. 
‘This mountain has the advantage of appearing furrounded by 
the beautiful vercure of the narrow and deep valley of Anzaf- 
ca, which, like the frame of a picture, fets off the whitenefs of 
the fnow and the ice.” This exquifitely beautifu) valley, where 
the verdure and the trees are equally luxuriant, is bounded by 
the approaching hills, which meet, except in one point, where 
the river Lanza paffes out. The nature of the rocks refembles 
that of the valley of Martigny (Voyages, fect, 104~, &c.) The 
fituation of the itratais nearly vertical; the direction of their 
planes nearly that of the valley, 

_ Ata little diftance from Vanfon is a tranfverfe rock, which 
inclofes as it were the mines. Near the bridge of Vando is a 
magnificent block of granite, in the middle of which was a group 
of large hexagonal cryflals of black fchor!, {et ina mixture of 
white feld {path and filvery mica, The fituation of the village 
of Macugnaga is faid to be very beaut fui; but the inhabitants 
were not holpitable. Habitations were only wanting; for the 
inhabitants, and even the curate, live oa milk and rye-bread, 
mace fix months in advance, and which can be curt only by a 
hatchet. Our travellers provifions were brought from Vanzon. 

The mineral ot yolu is tound in the continuation of the bafe 
ef Mount Rofe: it is compofed of a veined granite or a foliated 
rock of feld fpar, mica, and quartz. ‘The firata are generally 
horizontal, or a litle inclined, and the gold is found in all the 
varieties of this granite, but generally in the fofter kinds and 
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thofe of the fineft grain. The matrix of gold is a yellow 
fulphureous pyrites. Gold alfo occurs in the carious hollows 
of the quartz, mixed with a ruft of iron, which appears to be 
the refiduum of decompofed pyrites. ‘The auriferous pyrites are 
often cryftallized in cubes; but thefe are the poorcit: thofe 
whofe grain’ is finer are not much richer; and the moft valu- 
able are thofe where the cryftallization appears to have been 
rapid, fo that little of the metal has efcaped, and thefe pyrites 
appear in the form of large fcales. ‘The threads are often ver- 
tical, but the threads affect no particular direction. ‘They 
fometimes crofs each other, and the groups of auriferous pyrites, 
in the interfeétion, are large and rich. The expence is eltimat- 
ed at 46800 livres per annum, and the income at 5g8qao livres. 
M. Teftoni, whofe- mines are the fubje& of this eftimate, clears 
therefore about 13000 livres, about s4ol. per annum. It is 
fuppofed, however, that on account of the proportion paid to 
the lord of the foil and to the king, the profits are diminifh- 
ed; and, on the other hand, it is {aid that the richer veins, 
which appeared to be the more fupérficial ones, are exhautted. 
In all gold mines the profit has been generally exaggerated. 
The mode of extracting the metal is not peculiar, nor very 
fcientific ; but it feems fufficiently exact. 

The high pics of Mount Rofe are inacceffible, it feems, from 
the fide of Macugnaga; but one of thefe of a leffer height is 
acceflible on this fide. - On account of the fnow with which it 
was conftantly covered, it is ftyled Pizze Blanco—the White 
Pic: our travellers fet out on the 30th of July, and encamped 
onthe Alp of Pedriolo, for the Alps ‘ retain their original Cel- 
tic fignification in thiscountry, as well as in the German part 
of Switzerland: it fignifies the pafturage of the mountain.’ 
After encamping on thefe meadows, they began to meafure the 
higheft pics of Mount Rofe, and found the higheft 2430 toifes 
above the level of the fea, and the loweft 2398 ; the highett is, 
therefore, within twenty toifes of the height of Mount Blanc. 
¢ We paffed the night (fays M. Sauffure) under our tent, in @ 
fituation truly delicious. We were encamped ina meadow, co- 
vered with the clofe turf of the higheft Alps, enamelled with 
the moft beautiful flowers. Thefe meadows were terminated by 
the Glaciers and the pics of Mount Rofe, the magnificent out- 
lines of whofe higheft cliffs were feer to advantage, againft the 
azure vault of heaven. Near to our tents flowed a rill of the 
frefheft and cleareft water. On the other fide was a cavern, un- 
der whofe fhelter we burned the rhododendron, the only wood 
which grows at this height, and whofe fire ferved to warm our 
foup, and to defend us againft the fharp frefhnefs of the. evening. 
The night was magnificent ; and I was too fond of contemplat- 
ing it, for from the cold I felt fome inconvenience, which de- 
layed my journey a little the next morning. This journey was- 
indeed very painful; we pafied with fome difficulty over the 
hanging precipices of broken rocks, which were very fleep; we 
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occafionally too met with an avalanche* of {now folid and very 
rapid, which it was dangerous to pafs; then the ‘now in our 
way, though recent, was hard, frozen on the furface; and dane 
gerous from the declivity ; and to fiaillithe iit of dangers, cliffs 
of rocks, which crumbled under the feet, and remained im the 
hand when we trufted to their fupport, were'to be furmounted,? 

After five hours travelling, they reached a point, which was 
a part of the white pic, though about forty toifes below the high- 
eft precipice ; but they were feparated from this higier reyion 
by a fteep ravine, which they muft have deicended over a very 
dangeréus precipice of fnow, to afcend again over another not 
more practicable. Our author, whofe fpirits were perhaps res 
prefied by the cold of the former night, refifted the inclinations 
of his fon, to'go farther; and on this {pot they refled, about 
2400 toifes above the level of the fea. 

Ali the former mountains which our author had afcended. he 
tells us, were either infulated like Aétna, or ranged in ftrait 
lines like ‘Mount Blanc and its collateral -pics.. Mount Kofe, 
on the contrary, is compofed of an uninterrupted feries of gi- 
gantic points, nearly equal, forming a vatt circle; which inciudes 
the viliage of Macugnaga, its hamlets, its paftures, the. glaciers 
which bound them, and the fleep cliffs which reach almott to 
the tops of thefe majettic Colofiuf-s.. In Mount Rofe the ftrata 
are hotizontal, or nearly fo; in Mount Blanc they are verti- 
cal: ib the former it is the veined granite and foliated rocks of 
different kinds, which conttitute the bulk; in the latter, granite 
in*mafs. ‘The latter only occurs occafionally, and to appears 
ance atcidentally, in Mount Rote. It has been fuppofed, that 
the-veined granires, the gneifs, and other rocks of this kind,: 
are only the ruins of the mafiy granites, but here they contti-. 
tute immenfe maffes ; and though we for a moment fuppofe it 
poffible that: thefe pics are the accumulated ruins of a ftill high- 
er mountain, we fhould at leaft expect to find the bafe of fuch a 
mountain. Even the interior walis of the circus are not compofed 
of vertical ftrata, and the foundation is of the fame nature «ith 
the extremities, Our author finds alfo that the mountains which 
form the fummit of Mount Rofe; are exrended ou:wards to a 
very great diflance, fo that together they form a mats incom-~ 
parably more vaft than that which would have filled the whole 
of the interior part of the circle, and this muft confequently: 
have’ been the place of this fuppofed orizinal moustainy © Yet 
the horizontal direction of the itrata, fo different from that of 
high mountains, is .a {trong argument in favour of this moun- 
tain being the reiult of a decompofition of matly granite. Py 

The different pics of which this: group is compo:ed, are of difs 
ferent heights, and from their fituation they may be likened to 
a racket, of which the mountains thaterminate the vale of An- 





+a gradually: accumulating mafs. of fnow raliing from a mountain: 
there can be no English werd for a phenomenon of which there is no ex- 
ample in England, ; 
. zalo. 
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zafca form the handle. The principal place of the village of 
Macugnaga, according to this idea, is fiiuated in the interior 

art of the racket, but near its boundary, or rather that part of 
the difc which joins its handle. The Alp of Pedriolo is on the 
oppofite fide. The diameter of the circle, including half the 
thicknefs of the walls, is about two leagues. 

The White Pic is not overlooked by any mountain which can 
conceal. the plains of Italy; but during our author’s flay, a blu- 
ifh vapour covered thefe plains, and a vaft cloud, fufpended 
over the vault of heaven, formed an immenfe curtain which 


concealed all this profpect. ¢ At times, this curtain feemed to. 


break, and through the rents «we taw fometimes lake Major, 
fometimes the Tein; then the Naviglio grande; but we 
could diftinguith neither Milan nor Padua, nor any city of 
Lombardy, which are fufficiently confpicuous in clear weather.” 

The ftructure of the mountains which feparated them from the 
plains, was not remarkable. The higheit was Tagliaferro; its 
form that of a fharp pyramid, and its point fearcely lefs elevated 
than that of the White Pic: it is bare of inow, which is to be at- 
tributed to the ileepnefs of its fides; the height is 1594 toifes. 

In their defcent, the travellers had time to examine the nature 
of the rock more p: articularly. \ts top 1s partly compofed of gra- 
nire veined in twilted laming, filled with large cryflals of teld 
fpath ; and partly of a foliated rock, compoted of thin plane 
leaves. The tirata, we have faid, are nearly horizontal, but they 
rife a few degrees towards the fouth. The head of the W hite 
Pic is almoft infulated; but its bafe and its body adhere on the 
eaftand weit to the chain of Mount Rofe; and onthe north toa 
mountain which projects to the interior of the circle. This 
mountain is the Cichufa, and it is, by following its afcent, 
that a traveller can go from the paftures of Pedriolo to the fum- 
mit of the pic. Jt is wholly compofed of foliated rocks, of which 
fome are beautifully veined granites, hard and whitiih; others 
quartzy, micaceous, ferrugmeous ftones, fometimes mixed with 
fchorl, and occationally with plumbago. They found alfoa 
ftratum of calcareous fione, like that which occurred at Simplon, 
and like it, bounded on each fide by rocks, fuppofed to be pri- 
mitive. 

The: veined granites of this.mountain are mixed occafionally 
with folid granite, and. the fame block.is fometimes found to 
contain each kind ;: but they obferved a very fingular pheno- 
menon. In a great mafs, the middle was of veined wel! cha- 
racterized granite, while the two external furfaces were of 
maffy granite. M. Warner, we underftand, has a large mafs 
of true granite, in which are very diftinét rounded {tones in fome 
places, pretty lange, of. gneifs.. We have mentioned formerly 
having teen mafles of granite in granite, but we do not recol- 
leét that the included. fiones were of-the gneifs kind; and thofe 
too were not-rounded. The latitude of Mount Rofe is 46° of 
10”. Its longitude could not be determined on account of the 
cloudy weather. 

| We 
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We have followed this narrative pretty clofely, becaufe it 
feemed new, and no lejs interefting than entertaining: we had 
deligned to have added the younger Sauffure’s memoir on the 
deniity of the air at different heights, becaufe fome of the ex- 
periments were made on this mountain ; but they perhaps may 
with more propriety be united to the continuation of the narra- 
tive; and it may be more pleafing to conclude this fketch with 
fome more popular obfervations. 

Betore we proceed to give a more particular account of the 
continuation of the revolutions of Geneva, in a diftinét article, 
we may mention fhortly in this place a work lately publithed, 
entitled the ‘ Civil State of Geneva.’ It is faid to be a work 
truly, new and orjginal, becaufe it appreciates the value and uti- 
lity of laws from experience; fo that it makes legiflation an 
éxperimental fcience. Its principal object is the examination 
of the caufes of the {mall number of law-fuits which are plead- 
ed before the tribunals of this republic. The law-fuits which 
occur among 35000 inhabitants, carried before the courts of the 

appeal, are but 1200; and before the judge of the laft ap- 
peal onc only. According to this proportion there fhould be, 
adds our author, in France (he means we fuppofe‘of the laft ap- 
peal), 714, inftead of 365000. Again, there are in Geneva 
but thirty lawyers of different kinds ; and confequently France 
fhould have but 21,428 *, and England 7285, but in thefe 
kingdoms they are really more numerous than their foldiers and 
failors. .Juftice coftsin Geneva about 25000 livres a year, that 
is 14 fols 33 deniers (about feven pence halfpenny) each per- 
fon ; while, in France, juftice is one of the heavieft of the 
taxes; and, in England, a fingle law-fuit has coft more than 
35000 perfons have fpent in law for twenty years, This 
arifes, in the author’s opinion, from the fimplicity of the civil 
laws of Geneva, which he analyfes with great care, and com- 
res them with the laws adopted in other countries for the fame 
purpofes. At the end of his examination the author flops: he 
means to enquire into the political laws, cuftoms, and thofe 
philofophical circumftances which may have contributed to the 
fame effe&t. The eloges of Calvin and Coladon are fubjoined, 
to whom Geneva, it is faid, owes her falutary laws, The author 
fuggeils. fome new principles of legiflation, and fhows how much 
the happinefs of a nation depends on its civil laws. It isa 
work, it is obferved, of experience; of a magiftrate well ac- 
wainted with the ftudy of civil juflice, with human nature, 
and bufinefs. Jt is thus, adds our journalift, from whom wa 
now copy, that Xenophon, Polybius, and Pliny wrote in for- 
merages: I. can only, fays the laft, write the hiftory of the world 
in the night, for during the day 1 am engaged in the affairs of 
_ the fate. 





» _* From this computation we fee that our author reckons the population 
of, France fomewhat under twenty-five millions, and of England above 
eight millions. He feems pretty accurate. 
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Some little hiftorical details, which we had deftined for this 
fketch, will lead us too far :' we muft proceed to France, {till 
preferving the line of politics of which this kingdom is ‘now the 
fruitful fource ; each literary Journal being now become almott 
a political one. We can find, however, few temarks from the 
many pages which we muft neceffarily read that are of real im- 
portance. A work, entitled * A Table of the Conttitution of the 
Kingdom of Navarre, and kts relation to France, by M.’ Pol- 
verel, printed by the order of the ftates general of Navarre, 
appears to be really valuable and interefting. The kingdom of 
Navarre, it is well known, was annexed to the crown of France 
by Henry 1V. Our author contends that it was néver united 

_to France ; that the edict of Louis XIII. which * pronounced’ 
that reunion ig null, for the people of Navurre protefted four 
days afterwards againft its execution, and have continued their 
protetts to this time. Louis XIV. and XVI. have addreffed 
them always as a free and independent people ;’ the firft in the 
fummons to the aflembly of the ftates, which was fent in 
16:1, but which never met; and the fecond, in that which re- 
ftored the ancient conftitution of France. . 

The foundation of the kingdom of Navarre is faid to be of 

le the eighth century: its conftitution is the work of the nation, 
Navarre has a king, but before he is elected laws are made by 
which he is fo be governed, which are as favourable to eivil 

_Nberty, to'propriety, and public decorum, as if they hid ap- 
peared in the moft enlightened and ;hilofophic ages. - The oath 
of the king to preferve them precedes that of allegiance from 
his fubjeéts: the condition of their obedience is the obfervation 
ot the laws. Navarre, our hiftorian obferves, can gain’ no- 
thing by adopting the conftirution which the aflembly arenow 
employed in ettablifhing, except the national union of citizens, 
undiftinguifhed by rank, which forming the bulk of a4 king- 
dom, will be its fureft fupport. it 1s, at the fame time, moft 

gi) conveniently fituated to oppofe every attempt of Spain. Though 
they can gain nothing from France, they were difpofed to co- 
operate with the national affembly till fome impediments arofe 
which prevented them : it is the firft appearance of a litile jea- 

Joufy, which, unlefs managed with add'efs, wll perhaps con- 

tribute to the feparation. jn this publication the ancient con- 

ftitution of Navarre is explained with great precifion, and it ap- 
ears to be, in many refpects, an admirable one. 

To an account of the late emperor, who is not reprefented as 

a model of humanity, of patriotifm, or in general of thofe vir- 

tues which ought to adorn a king, are aunexed fome refleftions 
which contribute we think, to illuftrate the prefent politics of 

Fran e. * How beneficial tohumanity was that excellent decree 

of the national aflembly, which has ordered that, ti France, 
war fhall never be declared bur by a refolution of the legiflative 
body ! How much merit have thofe who have ftruggled to gain 
this decree; the :jarnaves, the Lameths, the Menons; and the 

Noailles! How blameable would thofe be ‘who oppofed ir with 

sie | | = fo 
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fo much warmth, if it were not with a good defign, the Mira- 
beaus; the Fayettes, and others, who, hiding themfelves under 
the veil-of equivocal expreflions, for fear of lofing popular fa- 
vour, would {till deprive the nation of the power ot making 
war, retaining only the right of turnifhing the fupplies! Are 
they ignorant that with this power alone, England has had for 
this laftage as many years of war as of peace; and that fhe is at 

refent funk under a load of debt which fhe never can expect to 
* able to pay. 1t is impoffible to ferve two mafters at once, au- 
thority and liberty. Alas, it is not liberty which can give mo- 
ney or places; fhe can only beitow civic crowns compofed of the 
leaves of-the oak.’ 

“*-It is difficult to put off the old man: this is fufficiently 
fhown by the condué of one part of the national aflembly ; the 
minority of the former nobility, which has affumed the colours 
of the patriotic party. They are united in a fociety to which 
they have drawn many good citizens of the national aflembly, 
who do norfee that fome ideas which were good in 1789, are no 
longer fo. This club, dividing as it were, the patriotic party 
of the national affembly into minifterial and true patriots, puts 
the public affairs in adangerous firuation. They think it a duty 
to ftruge'le inceflantly. againft the true patriots, united at the Ja- 
cobins.’' J+ 7s thus we have been deprived of the inftitution of ju- 
ries, a right fo facred, that the Americans have made it an article 
of their declaration: it is thus we have loft the queftion of war: it 
as thus we have granied to the king the nomination of the public off- 
cer in the courts of Juftice; and yet, if there were any officer to be 
nominated by the people, it was this: it is thus that the fcheme of 
the different comraritees are oppofed: it is by this. means that in a pe- 
riod of the greatcft diftrefs, the civil lift is fixed at the enormous 
fiat of thirty millions, a fum which exceeds the revenue of Sweden 
and Denmark, who /upport great ficets and armies. But WE 
WELL KNOW WHERE THESE THIRTY MILLIONS WILL RE 
TURN.—Alas, fuch is the unhappy lot of humanity !’ 
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Les Aventures d’ Edouard Bomfton, pour fervir de Suite a la nou- 
velle Heloife. 8vo. Laulanne *. 


es Bibs be irregular and inconfiftent was the privilege of Rouffeau 
alone ; and talents like his could only excufe faults with- 
out a parallel, and which will probably remain without a copy. 
After numerous criticifms, an hoft of pancgyrifts, and cenfurers, 
little remains to be faid of the new Heloife: yet, after an inter- 
val of many years, in a more mature period of life, and in cool- 
€r moments, to have read it again with pleafure, fhows that the 
author poffeffed no common talents, and knew as well how to 
appeal, with fuccefs, to the reafon as tothe imagination. In 


_- 





* This article was delayed by accident: it ought to have accompanied 
that of ‘ Laura’, in our laft Number, which refers to it. } 
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reality, when the adventures of Edward Bomfton reached us, a 
wifh 1o comprehend more accuratély the author’s plan, perhaps 
the recollection of the pleafures we once felt in reading the ece 
centric work of Roufleau, induced us to recur.to it... The 
parts which we formerly read with delight, now appeared in- 
fipid ; and what we once paffed flightly over as uninterefting, 
attracted us with peculiar force.. We perceived, however, or 
we thought.that we perceived a new clue to guide us through 
the labyrinth of this inexplicable work, . It was. certainly not 
the obje&t of Rouffeau-to write.a novel: a ftrong mind, an ar- 
dent ungovernable imagination, and reflection, continued tll it 
embodied every vifionary fancy which that imagination fug- 
gefled, difpiayed: the world and: its. occupations, in new and 
more interefting-lights. Various fituations might»produce, un= 
common remarks, and thefe as they occurred were either ftored 
in the mind or their outiines were dkercched, on, paper. The 
ftory was afterwards adapted to thefe independent differtations, 
and the outline filled with too little care to render the whole 
probable, and too little anxiety to leave the moral perfedtly 
unexceptionable. Such, we are convinced, was the origin of 
Julia; for. the dift.rent parts are filled up unequally, and the 
whole. is impertect, while felect. paflages are laboured with un- 
ufiial care: The adventures of lord Bomgon {lord .B,. in, the 
Enghith tranflation) are mentioned flightly, and our.prefent au 
thor fupplies the defect: indeed they are fo flightly. hicted, at, 
that the imagination was at full liberty to make the moh daring 
flights. 

Though this. volume appears in French, the author is a.Ger- 
man; yet itis not clear, from the eq uivocal {tyle of, the dedi 
cation, that the work was ever printed in. that language. It is 
not 1 (fays M. de S.) who. dire to walk in the footlteps,ef the 
inimitable Rouffeau ; it is not I who have the temerity to naa 
a picture from. the fketch of fo great a mafler..,.Nos yeu 
fricnd knows but too well his inibility ever to hope for 6 
power of imitating the genius of John James; it is a German, 
itis M. de W***** chat 1 have followed.’ ' 

Our author afterwards telis us, that inflead of tranflating li 
terally, he has imitated the German work: ‘ in reali:y, adds 
he, I have omitted many letters. and added others ; bhave form- 
ed new fcenes and created new fituations ; I h: ids even changed 

_ the event: in fhort, my imagination was fo heated that I tinayed, 
without being aware of it, from thofe limits which a tranflator 
ought to fix for himfelf. I dare not hope to meet with genéral 
approbation, but may my friend approve of the attempt! May 
fome feeling hearts applaud me! I fhould be too happy if this 
little work, the fruit of my kifure evenings, -fiould intereft 
them, and employ fome of their moments agr eeably,” Such are 
the author’s hepes, fuch the eager enthufiafm’ of hie feelings. 
We truft he will not be difappointed. 

The adventures of this little novel.ate not numerous. Lord 

B. meets 
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B.. meets in Italy with the marchionefs Malatefta; he loves arid 
marries her.» They had not been long united when he learns 
thatthe is not a widow as fhe pretended, but that, her hufband is 
alive in the Autiriao fervice., He immediately refolves to con- 
fider herno longer. as his wifes, Yet he lives with her, and fle 


employsevery art to ieduce hutt-again to her.arms. She is, by’ 


turys,; loving and fentimental, ardent in her paffion, and an ap- 
parent enthuiatt in the colver delights.of Friendfhip. Neither 
lan fucceeds ; when, to roufe the dormant paffion of love, fhe 
introduces ‘to, him a courtegzan, Laura Ditanna. Laura had 
been the early victim of feduction, yet fhe fees Edward, and love 
for:thedirfitime teaches her a timid modefty, mfpires her with 
an abhorrence of vice: with his affiftance, anda pention pro- 
cured ‘by him from her feducer,.a cardinal, coutin to the marchi- 
-onefs, fle retires to.a- convent. 
The hufband of Laura, who had heard of her mifconduét, 
atrives in hafte, and challenges: Edward : though the innocent 
caufe of ‘her-ecrors, he feems tu think it neceffary to fight, and, 
from his eagernefs, the Auftrian officeris wounded. He-returns 
tovAuftria and foon after dies. Uhe marchionefs informs Ed- 
ward of thiseveut immediately, and offers. him her hand, » He, 
fhuddering at the indelicacy of her clofing the eyes o1 her huf- 
‘band with one hand, while fhe offers the other to his fucceflor, 
declines her propofal, exprefling at the fame time fome appre- 
henfions that the wound might have occafioned his death. A 
letter arrives from the phytician. who attended him, -affuring 
Edward that he died of a putrid fever; but this is foon difeos 
vered to he-a new attempt of the marchionefs. He continues 
to reje@ her, and fhe foon dies from dijappointment. He refcues 
Laufa by an uncommon and not very probable accident from 
aflafination by bravos, hired by the cardinal; .and though juft 
going to take the veil by the fuggeftion: of St..Preux, as related 
by Rouffeau, be changes her refolution and marries her. This 
feems to be theconclufion which the Swifs author has altered. 
‘We need not point out the improbabilitics of this ftory. The 
character of lord B. is; however, well preferved, generous, and 
enthufiaftic in friendfhip, but.cool, philofophical, «nd difcsimi- 
nating in dove. Reafon generaiiy conquers: fentiment, when 
fairly oppofed to each other, though in. more fadden and vio- 
lent meafures he fometimes lofes fight. of bis guide. The cha- 
yatter of Laura is net perhaps diftinguithed with. equal care ; 
‘yet thofe fcenes connected with her reformation are touched 
witha mafterly pencil. We fhall .tranilate fome paflages from 
that part of the ftory, where Edward, :almott overcome. by the 
feductions of the marchionefs, is ready to fall into the fnare 
which fhe has fpread for him; the deicription is ia a letter to 
St. Preux,. : } : 
*. The.marchionefs, encouraged by. my continuing with her, 
as well as by the recollection of our paft enjoyments, made me 
every day the fport of. her fafcinadons; fhe had almoft aie 
vb | guifhe 
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guifhed in my foul the flame of virtue. The danger was preiia 
ing ; I was yielding’ to the force of nature, the refinement of 


an imaginary delicacy’? (ah, my lotd, an imaginary delicacy) 


< would have been deftroyed in'a moment. I went to vifit Lauras 
on entéring her chamber, I was ftruck with the aitenifhing neate 
nefs which prevailed in every part of it, a neatnefs which is fel+ 
dom met with in Italy, particularly in fuch houfes. She was 
fitting at her employment, and ftarted at feemg me. I faluted 
her politely, anid with an air of familiarity which the-circum. 
ftances feemed to authorife. She returned my falute with mos 


defty and timidity, without flirring from her chair, which made - 


me think fhe was one of thofe amiable cunning damfels who had 
Jearnt from experience that fenfuality itfelt is more pleafing 
when covered with the veil of bafifulnefs and modefly. On 
examining with more attention, I difcovered on her counte» 
nance an air of forrow which I had not obferved before. You 
are fad, Laura, faid I—*<alas, my fituation is much moredepler- 
able.”’ | hoped that my vifit would have pleafed you-—“ and you 
fee that it adds to my diftrefs.”” Yet I havea remedy for forrow 
which feldom fails: this ring, added J, taking a diamond from 
my finger of no flight value, has a great fympathetic virtue, 
You think me more fuperftitious than I am, replied fhe, with- 
drawing her hand brifkly: I have no faith in thefe fympathetic 

ualities, and I beg you to keep the remedy for fome one more 
credulous than Iam. 

'¢I put the ring on the table, the returned it. Growing impa- 
tient from this conduét, which | took:fora ridiculous affectation, 
I embraced her in fpite of her refiftance. She begs, flie de- 
fends herfelf, fhe weeps, fae fcreams, and by one effort darts to 
the other end of the room. Kill me, if you pleafe, exclaimed 
fhe in an altered tone, my death only can render you victorious. 
Her look, her action, her geftures were no longer equivocal. 
Scarcely able to believe what I faw and heard, and withing co 
have this furprifing refiftance explained, well, fays 1, Laura, in 
acalmer tone, be eafy, I will-diftrefs you no longer; come 
near, do not be afraid. I advanced towards this unaccountable 
girl, I placed her on the fofa, fat oppofite to her, and waited in 
filence for the cataftrophe of this ftrange fcene. 

* She faid nothing, her eyes were caft down, her refpiration 
was interrupted, her bofom heaved, and every thing fhowed the 
violence of her agitation. I at laft fpoke—can I be deceived’? 
are-you not Laura Difanna? Would to God, faid fhe with a 
trembling voice—what then, faid 1 with a farcaftic fmiles pet- 
haps you have renounced your courfe of life—alas, no—l am 
ftill the fame; it is not fo eafy to efcape from the gulf into 
which we have fallen. Her lips trembled while fhe pronounced 
thefe words, her cheeks glowed, but the found of her voice was 
fo tender and atfeQing—I knew not what to think. It ’eceurred 
tome at laft that the girl was mad— Why then, charming Laura, 
why am I the only‘one who am deprived of your favours? tell 
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me what has led you to hate me. Hate you, cried fhe with 
vivacity, I never loved thofe whom I enrertained, and I could 
adinit all the world except yourfelf, But why Laura? explain 
your meaning, I donot underftandit—-Ah! I underftand my- 
felf; I only know that you fhall never touch me.—No, the 
again cried out with yvehemence, you thall never touch me; the 
fingle idea that you would embrace me as a common woman 
would kill me with griefs Her complexion was animaied, and 
} difcovered in her eyes figns of agony and defpair. ‘I felt my- 
felf greatly moved, and | endeavoured to encourage her, by 
treating her with more decorum, propriety, and friendfhip. 
She avoided my eyés, and concealed her face; I todk her hand 
with an expreflion of the moft lively intereft; fhe preffed mine 
with tendernefs, raifed it to her lips, fighed, and fhed a fhower 
of tears. This language, though fufficiently clear, left, how- 
ever, fome doubts: 1 wifhed toexplainthem. Speak, Laura, 
continued J, lock at me, read in my eyes the intereft which 

our fituation infpires; depend on’ me, and tell me, my dear 
Liuen wharttorments you fo feverely. She lifted up her eyee 
lids, bathed in tears, and with a lock of her beautiful flowing 
hair, wiped away a tear which fhe faw on my hand,’ 


Such is the impaffioned language, the minute defcription of 
our author; we wifhed to give a fimilar fpecimen of the conver- 
fations with the marchione(s, whofe character is well fupported. 
She is in every part fubtle, malicious, deceitful, warm, paf- 
fionate, and revengeful. We have, however, only room for one 
other fhort extract, and we fhall fele& a letter in which the au-« 
thor endeavours to imitate the animated fentimental ftyle of 
Rowfleau. It is from lord B. to Laura. 


© It was the tribute, Laura, which I long fince owed you! 
it was the facred feal by which I have fecured, in the namé of 
virtue, the noblenefs of foul which you have recovered. It was 
the ‘* I love you” which comes from the heart, and which no 
language can exprefs. It was the laft mark, my dear Laura, 
by which I would appropriate thy beauteous form to myfelf: 
it was the eager motion of two hearts towards each other: it 
was a prefentiment of the reunion of our fouls, the foretafte of 
the happinefs which hereafter awaits us. It was the feeret which 
mortals have received from the gods in the happy golden 
age of a world, at once chafte and wife; the fecret, which is 
ftill the expreflion, to the innocent lover, of the mott delightful 
tranfports, which vice feeks occafionally to imitate, but of 
which it is unworthy to feel, and incapabie of experiencing the 
true pleafure. It was—oh Laura—ir was A Kiss!’ 


‘J hough the language of thefe volumes is occafionally warm, 
we perceive no paflage which can excite a bluth, or pain the moft 
innocent mind. The author is well acquainted with the human 
heart, and traces the fineft emotions with much fkill; he is in 
every refpect a pleafing and animated writer; but, alas! he is 
not a Roufleau. | 
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Val. UXV~ p. 3676) 
EF is with regret that we mutt apologife for the long delay of 
this article ; but it was owing to circumftances which would 
not be interéiting if explained, and the force of which few of 
our readers might perhaps feel. As this work, however, wilt 
engage much’ of our attention, it will not be expedient to fill 
that {pace with apologies, which we may perhaps employ more 
ufefully. : 

The fir chapter is on rain, a fabje& of no little intricacy, 
though apparently explained with much confidence in every 
common iyftem of philofophy ; the diificulties were either nor 
felt or eluded.- Rain has been attributed tothe condenfation of 
vapour ; but M. de Luc very properly obferves, in the begin- 
ning, that if the humidity from which rain comes was the tm- 
mediate product of evaporation, it muft'make the hygrometer 
proceed to moifture, in propo:tion to its’ abundance ; if: heat 
was diminifhed in a certain degree, humidity muft -be propor- 
tionally more apparent; while, on thecontrary, when hest in- 
creafed, the humidity muft diminifh ; and’ the introduction of 


dry hydrofcopic’ fubftances to a given quantity of air, would | 


produce the fame effect as the augmentation of heat, If thefe 

ofitions are true, and they appear to be ftrictly fo, the water 
which falls in rain cannot be the immediate produét of evapor- 
ation, When we come to examine the ftate of the air'on high 
mountains, it is found to be extremely dry, and, notwithftand- 
ing the diminution of heat, it fearcely affects the niceft hygro- 
meter; one of two conclufions muff, therefore, be neceffarily 
drawn ; either the vapours do not-rife fo high, or the water 
contained in the air is not the immediate produét of evapd- 
ration. The former conclufion is probably not juft, becaufe 
dew is not uncommon on the higheft mountains which have 
been vifited,-and fogs are frequent. M. Sauffure fuppofed, 
that the vapours rofe in confequence of the heat during the 
day, and funk again in the night; but this opinion is conneGted 
with his fyftem of evaporation, which he fuppofes owing to the 
union of fire with water, forming vapour, which is diffolv- 
ed in the air: but neither, in this view, nor according to the 
fyftem which M. de Luc thinks more probable, viz. that the 
united fire and water form of themfelves a peculiar, diftin@, and 
tranfparent gas, is ‘it probable that the vapours rife or fall 
more than the air itfelf expands or contracts. The rarefaction 
of air, which fome phildfophers have fuppofed to contribute to 
the precipitation of water, has, in ‘our author’s opinion, a con- 
trary effect, ‘ for a menftruum when diluted’ (M. de Luc cans 
not mean an appropriated menftruum, which holds a fubftance 


by. means of a peculiar attraction), ‘ fo farfrom abandoning the. 


fubftance which it has diffolved, holds it more obftinately.’ 
According to his own fyftem, the folution of water in fire, it 
Vo, LXX, Septs1790. L can 
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can have no effect. Befides, if rain was owing to the immedi- 
ate produ of evaporation, its fall mutt always be accompanied 
by a diminution of heat; but this.is not, the cafe in many in- 
ftances, particularly in high mountains, the region in which it 
is formed. Some authors have fuppofed that warmer winds, 
furcharged with vapour, will let fall the fuperabyndant quan- 
tity of water when in a colder atmefphere; and the colder 
winds, in turn, condenfe the vapour in. the warmerair, without 


 refleCtiitg, that hot wind will warm the colder, on their own fy- 


ftem, and make it a more powerful menftruum, or the contrary : 
nor will even the partial fog, which may in the firft moments 
arife from the union of the hot and cold winds, long continue. 
Its occurrence depends on a faét which probably happens but 
rarely, and we muft fuppofe rhat the wind is, in this inftance, fa- 
turated with humidity : on the other hand, our author endea- 
vours to fhow, that it is one of the effential laws of hydrology, 
that humidity never arifes to its maximum in an air compoied. 
only of tranfparent vapours, except when it is very near to.con- 
gelation ; and that above this degree, the extreme humidity, the 
‘neceflary forerunner of the precipitation of water, is gradually 
‘farther and farther diftant. The whole of this difcuffion is il- 
luftrated by fome curious obfervations which occurred to our 


° author and fome other philofophers, in their different journies 
onthe Alps. M. de Luc next examines Dr, Hutton’s theory 


of rain, in the firft volume of the Edinburgh Tranfadctions : we 


~ noticed it in our LXVIth volume, p. 110, and we thought his 
~ principle erroneous. “Our author examines it at greater length, 


and points out its fallacy. : 
M. de Luc next proceeds to his * firft examination of clouds ;’ 
and, after candidly confeffing his former miftakes, he fhows 


~ that rain cannot arife from vapours exifling in the air previous 
~“to clouds, and that no ftratum of the atmofphere can produce 


fo much water, ‘ imply evaporated,’ as to produce rain. Rain, 
therefore, muit be owing to veficular vapours, which form 


~ clouds, and M. de Luc endeavours to prove alfo, that thefe 


clouds proceed-trom elaftic vapours, which rapidly p&fs through 
their maximum in other words, ¢ the veficular vapours pro- 
ceed from the firit precipitation of water, combined with the air 


- in that flate, whatever it may be, which is the firft confequence 
~ of evaporation. ; 
~ tun, the firft effect is a veficular vapour, produced,by a quick 
evaporation foon pafling its maximum, This fog, when fur- 


* When water evaporates by the heat of the 


veyed from a high mountain, rifes into fhort columns and tu- 


~‘bercles, feemingly from the lateral preffure of the veficles: an- 


other evaporation takes place, and invifible tranfparent,elaftic 
vapours are formed, which do not affect the hygrometer,, or 
hygrofcopic fubflances. . It is, m appearance, pure, dry air, 
perhaps it is fuch in reality. This feems to be the progrefs, 
and on this fyftem M. Sauffure builds his fubfequent one: he 
fuppofes that thefe elaftic vapours rife:, the colder regions, 
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did ate there condenfed into veficular vapours from the cold 
alone, till, by their denfity, they obfcure the fun, which adds 
to the cold in the inferior ftrata of the atmofphere, and of courfe 
to the condenfation ‘of vapour, which farther condenfes into 
drops, and produces rain, M-.de Luc fhows that this fyftem, 
though apparently fimple and accurate, is not confiftent with 
phznomena ; and, independent of thofe facts and arguments, 
which he has adduced, many appearances occur to us which 
a theory will not explain, The real caufe certainly hes 
eeper. 

Out author afterwards énquires into the nature of clouds, 
which are formed of hollow {pherules, evidently kept in that 
ftate by latent fire ; fince on their deftrudiion fome hear is de- 
tached: they refift the freezing point of cold, but are congeal- 
ed by a few degrees of additional cold ; perhaps by the conti- 
nuance of cold at the freezing point, for their refiftance feems 
to depend on the difengagement of their fire. 

On the fubjeét of the duration of clouds, M. de Luc repeats 
his firft principle, that, in every fog, the vapour foon paffes 
its maximum, in other words, is produced faiter than it 1s dif- 
fipated, and, confequently, is decompofed: to this he adds, 
‘thar the continuance of every fog is owing to additional vapoure 
Clouds conftantly change, and are diffipated in fome _ parts 
while they increafe in others, even when in appearance flation- 
ary. The general fource of thefe vapours is the air itfelf, and 
when it furnifhes no more the clouds foon difappear: this fact 
is fupported by numerous obfervations, and feems to be ftrictly 
juft. When thefe veficular vapours are formed, rain enfues, 
either by water dropping to the lower part and giving it a dif- 
proportionate weight, or by their rapid increafe fo as to prefs 
on each other. The chapter on the flate of watery vapours in 
the atmofphere contains little more than a recapitulation of our 
author’s former opinions, and his retraéting his fy flem refpect- 
ing the caufe of the fall of the barometer previous torain. The 
vapours in, the lower part of the atmofpherecontain but little 
‘water when in the greateft quantity, and the upper pats are ftill 
higher. It mutt follow then, that vapours reft in {trara of air,{iill 
higher, which is inconfiftent with the clearnefs of the airin the 
higheft regions, or that thefe vapours form elaitic invilible 
fluids. ‘They certainly lofe the appearance of water, and no 
longer affect the hygrometer as water: there is a change from 
water to air; and during rain this new air again aflumes.its 
‘former appearances, and again becorhes water. But the caufe 
of thefe changes is flill undifcovered. . 

The fecond chapter is on ftorms, and the firft of thefe is the 
fudden fquall-(in the failor’s language) of rain, which fome- 
times happens in the warmeft and cleareft days; it is generally — 
attended with fome uncommon,, fome, irregular motion ot the 
air; but is not connected, fo far as our.author found, with any 
previous reinarkable moifture. Hail is perhaps not equally 
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difficult to explain; the nucleus o/ every hail-ftone is fnow, 
and {now ts moll probably formed of water: in that divided flate 
Which will admit of regular cry tlallization, in Ojher words, of 
veficular vapours, in its fall, meeting with water, it acquires 
additional bulk. Sometimes,’ however, large hail-ftones fall 
“from a comparatively fma'l height;°and,.in every infance, it 
Ys not éafy to account for the fudden change of temperature ne- 
cellary to produce large hail. Thunder, we know, arifes from 
an unequal diltribution of the electrical fluid); but M.de Luc 
‘fhows, that this is not thé effect of evaporation, as M. M. 

Volta and Cavallo fuppofed from their experiment; nor, on 
the other hand, do phienomena fupport the other opinion of 
M. Sauffure, that electricity is connected with the formation of 
“thefe clouds, Which confifts of veficular vapour. On the whole, 
fays our author, and it is one of the moft important confidera- 
tiuns of me. eorol: gy, if every rainy cloud is formed only of 
“the vapours that éxift in the place which it occupies, the elec- 
trical fluid, darted trom thefe clouds, was not confined. in the 
Yopours that were previoutly there": its ingredients or itfelf ex- 
ffed in fome other forin, «s well as the water which is mapifefted 
‘at the fame time. Our author fufpects, that not only the wa- 
“tet of which rain confifts, but the electrical fluid, may be occa- 
Aion illy deftroyed and récompoled. 

The eleétrical fluid is, one of the great affiftants of M. de 
Sauffure j in his'meteorological rheories, and we own that it ap- 
_ pears fo us the great and principal agent, though we feel all, or 
at’ leaft the greater part of the difficulties which M. de Luc has 
fugcetied to thie fyitém of the philofopher of Geneva. There 
is, we admit, a great defect in the links of our meteorological 
kriowled re ;° but’ they will be bett fupplied by purfuing more 
clofely the fources of information which feem conneéted with 
“Our de‘iviencies.” Tt muft be confeffed that the electricity of the 
atmofphere and its influence’afe yet in their infancy ; for we 
“have only of lite been able to meafure with accuracy very fmall 
“degrees of eleCtricity, andthefe enquiries have not frequently been 
applied'to the fubjeci, before us. The laft fection of this chap- 
ter is on the ifterval between evaporation and rain ; an inter- 
val in which the water difappears, or at leaft is too intimately 
combined with the'atmofphere to be fenfible to the niceft hy- 


‘grometer. Tt is certain,’ however, that evaporation goes on to 


g 
an almott boundlefs extent; the fluids evaporated unite with 


‘the air fo Intindtely, as not to difturb its tranfparency, and yet 


ate not fenfible to the nicett tefts ; are not precipitated, or pre- 


‘cipitatéd in a very flight and inadequate degree by cold; while 


the higher. ftrata of the atmofphere are drier than the lower. 


“The con¢lufion, however, that water is changed into air 1s too 


precipitate: our hy grometrical telts may not have fuificient affi- 
nity to water to’ be uble to feparate this intimate union; for we 


know by the phanomena of the Harmuttan, that air patting 


over dry countries has its water extracted in fo greata degree, 
3 , that 
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that it abforbs it again-even from bodies of which it is a‘com: 
ponent part. It. takes. the water trom thé leaves of trees, 
trom the oldett timber, from the human fkin.. Thefe circum- 
ftances fhould:therefore teach us fome cuution, and we muttpot 
conciude}that air contains no}water; ina fate of folurion, :be- 
caufe hair, whaiebone,: or ivory,’ extract nove ‘from. ir. One 
faét mutt haveeecurred'to M. de Luc, that the atmofphere is 
never fo:truly-tranfparent as when loaded with wa'er, almott j int 
the momént of feparating from it. : 

‘The fourth chapter:contaias the foundation of the opinion, 
that water is contained in the atmofphere ivelf; and the fintt 
fection is on the difcovery of water in the form of air ;°the fes 
cond,:on fomé: phenomena, in which airappeirs to prodege 
water.This chaprer contains’ the various exper. ments! om the 
compofition of water; but, .fince the publication -of this vo- 
lume, there is much reafon to hefitates betorewwe conclude that 
water is really compofed of different.airs, and-capable of being 
produced: and decompounded at will... We fhould hefitate’ fi 
more refpecting the application of thefe experiments. to meres 
orolog:cal facts. Our readers are fufficiently acquainted with 
this fubje&, and we fhalil only enlarge oma remark ortwo in 
the tecond fection: M. de Luc feems to think, that with much 
heat —a fufficient degree to feparate the latent heat of the atrs— 
water is produced ; with a leis heat, fixed air; a conclufion-in« 
fluenced in fome degre -e by the various additions to inflammable 
air, when procured trom peculiar fourcesy _ In Argand’s atte 
the water may arife, in his) opinion, from the more complete 
ignition of the foot, which contains ‘the ingredicnts of waters 
in-reulity, it contains water ready formed. 

The next chapter.is on atmofpheric air ;,and M. de Luc:be- 
gins with a * general idea of meteorological caufes.’ Rain 
cannot; in his opinion, .be owing to the mixture of pure and 
infla ‘mable airs, as water is fuppoied.(by fome) to be produced 
by their ‘union-in onr experiments. \ But the changes muft, 
he thinks, be produced by fome mixture, not indeed “of aerial 
fluids, but of fomething more fubtile. As the. atmofphere, 
however, isnot compofed of two diftinét fluids ; but as thefe, 
by their intimate union, form one homogeneous fluid, the fame 
arguments, M. de Luc fuppofes, will fhow that, if rain is not 
owing to the immediate product of evaporation, the intermedi~ 
ate {tate of the water in the air moft be that ofvair ;: and, on the 
other hand, when rain is produced, it muft arife from a de- 
compolition of a part of the air, exactly like the reft: a con- 
clufion which we think nei:her chemiftry nor meteorology will, 
in their prefent ftates, fupport, and which our author, neither 
in the former part of his work, nor inthe latter, has: clearly 
eftablifhed. The compofition of water is not yet afcertained 
beyond doubt, and an active caufe to again combine the fepa- 
rated particles of water is wanting, even if we fhould allaw, as 
M. de Lue:contends, in his fection * on the relation of atmo- 
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{pheric air with water,’ that the atmofphere contains the two in 

redients of water. ‘To obtain this active power, and to prove 
this laft pofition, he introduces the nitrous acid, formed in the 
experiments of Mr. Cavendifh, as the fource of the inflammable 
air; and, after remarking that perhaps the vital air only con- 
tributes to the fluidity of the acid, fuggefts that the real acid, a 
{mall part perhaps of the concrete fluid, may be that fubttance 
by whofe intervention air becomes different from watery va- 
pours. We now know that vital air is neceflary to the acidifi+ 
cation, not to the fluidity ; that the inflammable air in the acid 
is in very {mall proportion, and that there is no ‘ diftinétive bafe,” 
which can produce. fuch powerful effects. 

M. de Luc proceeds to fome meteorological confiderations 
refpecting light ; and firft to the connection of the progrefs of 
light with that of watery vapours. ‘To this he was led by a re- 
markable fac& ; when the hygrometer, in the night, had been 
at extreme moifture, he found, on the fun rifing, that it turn- 
ed towards drynefs, but with a proportionally greater celerity 
than the thermometer rofe ; and towards the fetting of the fun, 
the progrefs was more rapid than fome hours before. Avs light 
therefore is, in the opinion of many philofophers, one of the 
ingredients of heat, this circumftance feemed to fuggeft, that 
the other ingredient might be conneéted with the change of 
water intoair. The relation of light to the heatoof the atmo- 
{phere is therefore the next object of enquiry : in this fection we 
find our author modifying in fome ieshire le former opinign ; 
and, inftead of light being one of the ingredients of heat, he 
fuppofes it aéts by giving a greater expanfive force to the fire 
already formed. M. de Luc then proceeds ‘to reply to M. 
Sauffure’s objections to his fyftem, refpe@ing the {tate of fire in 
the atmofphere ; the opinion that the rays of the fon are not, 
by themfelves, the caufe of heat; and that, from hence, the 
comparatively greater cold of the fuperior flrata of the air is 
owing. Toexamine the difpute at length would-lead us too 
far: we may remark that, on the whole, M.de Luc’s opinions 
feem to be juft. 

It is of more importance to trace this fyftem in its applica- 
tion to the transformation of vapours in the atmofphere, or, in 
‘the language of our author, ‘ in the meteorological conjeCures 
on the modification of the rays of the funin the air.’ He thinks, 
swith much reafon, that the rays of the fun are powerful agents 
-in this operation ; they feem to furnifh the fire neceflary “for the 
vapours tovaffume the form of air, and, in this ftate, to produce a 
ompound, which the mere privation of heat-will not deftroy, 
‘But. when he goes farther, and confiders light as producing, 
at the fame time, the radical bafe of the nitrous acid, heis not 
‘fufficiently fupported by modern difcoveries; and when he 
thinks that the differently refrangible rays have different che- 
‘mical properties, which may be exerted in meteorological 
changes, he feems to fpeculate too: refinedly, ‘But-he purfues 
: 7 this 
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this fubject in the following chapter, which contains remarks on 
the elericiey of the atmoiphere. “Thefe are chiefly taken from 
M. Sauffure’s fecond volume of his Journey through the Alps # 
from thefe, which we cannot eafily abridge, -M. de Luc con- 
cludes, that the electricity of the a:mofphere belongs to the 
whole mafs of air, without a fenfible accumulation of the elec- 
tric fluid in any part; and the effects on the ele€trometer are 
chiefly eleCtrophoric, produced by the little difference which 
generally occurs between the eleétrical flare of thé air and the 
earth. The confequences which feem to arife from thefe fa&s are 
very important: we can only fele& the refults, referring for the 
facts themfelves to fect. 803, &c. of M. Sauffure’s fecond vo- 
lume. From the invariably pofitive ftate of the air at all times, 
when it is clear, our author thinks, that the fource of the elec- 
trical fluid muft be in the air; for if it arofe from the earth, as 
dry air is anon-conductor, it muft be, fometimes at leaft, ne- 
gative. From the gradual diurnal increafe of electricity. alfo, 
our author fuppofes that it is formed and décompofed ; as it in- 
creafes with the fun’s rays, he thinks there is reafon to fufpec& 
that they contribute to its formation, and moft-probably form 
its lighter or yielding ingredient. The peculiar ufe of the elec- 
trical fluid, and the confequences of its compofition and de- 
compofition, M, de Luc fuppofes will fome time, hence be more 
fully under{tood, and throw no inconfiderable light on meteoro- 
logical changes. : | 

The eighth chapter is on the remarkable circumftances in the 
. phanomena of rain, and particularly on the place from whence 
the rain is derived, the times when it rains, and the winds 
which precede or accompany rain. The firft fection is, in a great 
degree, a recapitulation of what has preceded. The author 
points out the peculiar appearance of the clouds which produce 
rain, but confeffes his ignorance of the manner,in which the 
transformation of air into watery vapour is effected. The ufual 
caufes of changes in the xquilibrium in the air, M, de Luc 
fhows.can produce only inconfiderable winds. The chief caufe, 
fo far.as they are connected with rain, arifes from the greater 
bulk of expanfive vapours, when compared with the air, . from 
which they are produced, and the effects, he thinks, are more 
confiderable, as the quantity of vapour is greater, and the 
change takes place in the lower {trata of the atmofphere, 

The concluding chapter contains general remarks on the na- 
ture of effets and caufes in the atmofphere ; but thefe are ge- 
neral reflections, which need not detain us. -Te this volume 
is annexed the plan of fome projected works. The firlt of thefe 
is a {cientific werk on the hygrometer, and the fecond a philo- 
fophical mifcellany. The lait will contain, among other fub- 
jects, our author’s letters to-M. de la Place, on the mechanical 
Ayflem.of philofophy of M. de Sage, the examination of M, 
‘Trembly’s memo: on the menfuration of heights by the baro- 
meter, and.an cxtiact.of a memoir on afirogomical refractions. 
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The little actount of what M..de Luc has obferved refpeing 
the comparifon of hygrometers, fhows that thele-inftruments are 
not yet to be depended on. 

, Afier following our author. fo minutely, through his two vo- 
lumes, we ought. not perhaps to conciude, without afcertaining 
their. general merits. Asa philofopher, M.de-Luc is minute, 
gicurate, and attentive. His great forte is the examination 
and appreciation of what is already known : his eyes are thole 
of a.lynx to perceive defects ;, but his views are not fufficiently 
great and expanded, to fupply them. He, adopts theoretical 
options, difcards them, and again feems to return to them as 
truths, difplaying fremingly Sybil? s leaves, not: properly con- 
nected and united. Atove al!, tedious repetitions ; reflections, 
eften of importance, but fometimes inidplaces; and an intricate 
perplexed ttylexepder his work unpleafing. It contains, how- 
ever, fo inany-obiervations of real importance, fo many curi- 
ous and interetting facts, with reflections often fo jult and ap- 
pofite,; that the-wark, while it will infirua the reader, will not 
detract fromthe well- ‘earned fame of the writer. 
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The Prediftions of the Apoftles concerning the End of the World. 
A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on Suns 
day, May 23, 1790. By Thomas Edwards, Lcd Sv0.6 
1s. ° Mathews. 


et {eems to be a part of a feries of fermons-on the fubjeét 
of fome paffages of Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory. Dr. Edwards 
allows, with the hiftorian, that the apoftles feemed to-confider 
the end of the world as not far diftant, and that the language of 
Chrift himfelf feemed to fupport this opinion. The texts which 
he examines, with this view, are Matthew xvi. 28, the paf- 
fages which relate to this fubject in the twenty- -fourth chapter 
of the fame Evangelift, the Firft Epiftle of Paul to the Theffa- 
lonians, verfe 4, and the Epiftle to the Hebrews x. 25. 


The Fundamental Principles of the Eftablifbed Church, freee fa 
be the Doétrine of the Scriptures ; an introductory Difcour/e 
preached March 7th, at De-enham, in’ Suffolk, after reading 
the Thirty-nine Articles. By William Hurn. , vo. gd. 
Matthews. | 


This isa laboured, and fometimes a fatisfactory defence of 
the doctrines of the church of England, as they are contained 
in the thirty-nine articles. ‘The different texts of Scripture are 
eompiled with fome care, and occafionally urged’ with fome 
force ; but, in many parts of the defence, we think Mr. Hurn 
fails. Is it becaufe the Articles are indefenfible ? 
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A flori Hiftory of the Pharifees, avith a Parallel between the An 


cient and Modern. By Thomas Twining. 8v0. 1s. Jobnfon. 


As our Lord fpeaks of the Pharifees always with feverity, 
Mr. Twining equires into the caufe of this oppofition. « It 
arifes, he thinks, from their peculiar tenets, which.were high- 
ly pernicrous, and their perverfion of the law. He fuppofes 
their doétrines were derived from the Stoics, and that there ‘is 
no refemblance between them and the modern Diffenters. ‘The 
Pharifees were predeitinarians and perfecutors: we’ can eafily 
fuppofe therefore to whom he would give this title in the pre- 
fenr times: bue we: fufpect that the other features of the cha~ 
raéter do not fupport the refemblance. 


A hort Critical Differtation upon the true Meaning of the Word 
DP, found in Genefsi. 21. By the Rev. James Hurdis, 
M, A 8 U06 IS. Johnfon. 


The mode of criticifm adopted by our author is to examine 
the probable meaviog of different words, by tracing them in 
all the paflages in which they occur. With this view, he has 
traced the words 8}, D93M, D'°393M, MIN, and in the 
greater number of initances where they occur, they probably 
mean, as. our author contends, the crocodile. In Deuteronomy 
Xxil. 23. Jeremiah x. 22. Jeremiah lt. 37. and Malachi‘i. 3, 
perhaps this interpretation is not exact; but, befides them, 
there are twenty-three other paflages, in the greater number of 
which our auther’s tranflation appears to be accurate. We fhall 
tranfcribe our author’s concluding argument. | 


‘ There yet remains an argument, which proves that the cro- 
codile, and not the whale, is to be underftood in Gen. i. 21.. At 
whatever time Mofes wrote the book of Genefis, whether bé- 
fore or after the departure of the Ifraelites from Egypt, to af- 
fure them that the Lord their God was the creator of the crocos 
dile, has a manifeft propriety, which is not to be found in the 
prefent tranflation. For he might naturally fuppofe, fhould 
they incline to idolatry, one of the firft objets or their adora- 
tion would be the crocodile, which they had feen worfhipped in 
Egypt. 

Obfervations upon the Miraculous Conception of our Saviour: with 

a particular View to the Exceptions of Dr. Prieftley on the Sub- 

geal. ByN. Nifoctt, M.A. 80. 25. Johnfon. 


This is a very able and candid reply to Dr, Prieftley’s objec- 
tions to the miraculous conception, of which we fhould have 
with pleafure given a more particular account, if the objections 
themielves could have becn, trom their mode of publication, 
the objects ot our attention. Mr. Nifbett feems to believe the 
authenticity of Ignatius’s Epiftles, and trufts much, with great 
reafon, to the teftimony of Juftin Martyr. He replies alfo 
fhortly to Dr, Edwards’s fermon refpecting the teflimony of the 
apoftles 
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apoftles (noticed in the prefent Number), but promifes to con- 
‘fider his arguments more fully in a feparate work. 


Remarks on the Religious Sentiments of learned and eminent Laymen; 
vize Sir Lfaac Newton, Hon. Robert Boyle, Locke, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Addifon, Nelfon, Lord Lyttelton, Weft, Soame Fenyns, 
&Sc. Sc. with occafional Reflections on Incredulity. Small 8vo. 
25. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 


Our author intreduces the religious opinions of fir Ifaac New- 
ton, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, fir Matthew Hale, Mr. Addifon, 
Mr. Nelfon, lord Lyttelton, Mr. Weft, and Mr. Jenyns, not 
to reft religion on -human teftimony, but to prove that the be- 
lief of Chriftianity is not inconfiftent with wifdom, learning, 
the moft abftrufe refearches, or the moft extenfive information. 
A fhort account of the lives of each perfon is prefixed, to fhow 
the extent of their learning, and that what no ignorance could 
be expected to hide, no prejudices obfcured. The * Remarks’ 
are, in general, paffages extracted from their works; and the 


editor is contented to point out their general fentiments, with-. 


Out determining who was of Paul and who of Apollos. The 
Arians and the Socinians have each, we believe, claimed fir 
Ifaac Newton as their own ; but Whitton has told us, that fir 
Ifaac was irreconcileably angry with him becaufe he faid that 


he was an Arian. There are a few important prefs-errors, - 


which fhould have been pointed out. 
Bifays meant as an Offering in Support of Rational Religion. By 


aLaymane 12m0. 25. 6d. fewed. Jobnfon. 

Our author mutt be reckoned among the laymen who have 
fupported the caufé of religion. His ‘ Hints and Eiffays’ we 
formerly noticed in-our XLIft volume, p. 75, and paid him the 
tribute of applaufe which was his due. Since that period his 
opinions refpecting the divinity of Chrift and on philofophical 
liberty are altered, ~He is become a decided Unitarian and 
Neceffarian. His reafons for the firft alteration of opinion are 
given in the introdudion ; but they are not peculiarly new, 
They chiefly confiftin the varioustexts, in which the humanity 
of Chrift is mentioned ; but thefe afford only a partial view of 
the fubjc&: there are many others which fhould alfo be exa- 
mined ; and the {cope and tenor of the whole Gofpel fhould be 
taken into the account. ‘The letter to Soame Jeuyns princi- 
pally relates to his opinion refpecting the Trinity, and the vi- 
carious atonement by the death of our Saviour. It was pub- 
lifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but is not of great im- 
portance. Remarks on Dr. Prieftley’s different publications on 
philofophical neceflity follow, and of thefe we need only ob- 
ferve, that the * Second Thoughts’ are the beft. The other 
effuys are on the knowledge of God, on punifhment and faith, 
Thefe, as well as every part of this volume fhow, that our au- 
thor poffeffes a ferious, pious, and reflecting mind. We can- 
not 
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not compliment him highly on accuracy of judgment, of 
acutenefs of difcrimination ; yet we do not find him, in cither 


refpeét, deficient. 
le ee She oe eh 


St. Yames’s Street, a Poem, in blank Verfe. By Marmaduke 
Milton, Efq. 8vo. ¥s. 6d. Debrett. 


It is pretty well underftood that Peter ?indar’s Lyrics, how- 
ever admirable in their way, bear no very firiking refemblance 
to thofe of the Theban Pindar, except in the irregularity of 
their numbers. The adoption of a fimila: metre likewife with 
that ufed in the Paradife Loft, confticutes the fole refemblance 
between Marmaduke Milton and his immortal namefake. Squire 
Marmaduke alfo proves, like the other felf-nominated fquire, 
a very lively and entertaining companion. He makes himfelf 
merry, and expofes with humour, devoid of all afperity, fome 
of the fafhionable levities of the times; and defcribes the moft 
{triking cireumfiances that commonly occur in St. James’s- 
ftreet, from the tranquil morn to the more bufy and interefting 
¢ noon of night ;? whence he thus concludes his poem ; 


© Ev’n now the folemn, myftic rites begin 
Nocturnal. Duly thefe to celebrate, 

With pomp convenient, ftately temples rife, 

With ev’ry fplendid decoration gay, | 
Beneath thy fav’ring aufpices, St. James |— 

Above the reft rHREE rife pre-eminent, 

With vaulted domes, and boaft the well-known names 
Of BoopLE, Brookes, and WuitTz, who kindly bid 
Thefe fpacious fanes their willing gates unfold 

To chofen worfhippers, who all night long 

Hither refort in never-ceafing crowds, 

And, pleas’d their votive offerings to make, 

Befide the altars take their pious ftand 

With zealot perfeverance, nor retire 

*Till rofy morn proclaim returning day :—— 

Nay fometimes, wrapt in holy reverence, 

They ftart not ** at the crowing of the cock,” 

Nor bluth to dorrow part of day it{elf 

For their protracted rites,—-which thou, perhaps, 
READER BENIGN, may’it.now expec the Mule 
Shou’d fully to thy curious ear reveal 

¢—Ah me!—thou little know’ft how hard the tak 

To fing in numbers due thofe folemn rites 
Mytterious, which demand the ampleft powers 

Of Porsy Descriptive, and require 

The joint affiftance of the tuneful Nine ; —— 

If not of Phoebus’ felf.. 
* How then fhall he, 
Who rarely dares invoke a fingle Mufe 
To {mile propitious on his cafual lays, © 
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And trembles at a Critic’s very name, 

Effay to fing the Scene INERFABLE ? 

-—— — Already on thy. Courtefy too far 

Has he prefum’d.—- No more th’ incondite fong 
«He om thy ear obtrudes ; bur, grateful much 

For all thy patience paft, retigns his Pen.’ 


That the author is one of the initiat‘d, and of courfe quali- 
fied to unfold thofe facred mytfteriés, we prefume not to fay ; 
but we cannot fuppofe him quite ignorant, or unequal to the 
taik ; and as he profefled that his theme 


At xzoon of night its brighteft {plendor boatfts, 


we are not thoroughly pleafd with him for quitting his fubje& 
in foabrup: a manner. The noon of night is in fact little other- 
wife than the meridtan, of a-tonifh day. On the whole, we 
conclude this little poem to be a jeu d’efprit of fome perfon of 
tafle and genius, whoie abilities would appear to advantage if 
employed on fome more important fubject, 


Fack and Martin; aPoetical Dialogue on the propofid Repeal of 
| the Teft-Act, 4to. 15. 3d. Evans. 

This pleafing Hudibraftie Dialogue contains many of the beft 
arguments afed by the difputints on either fide. and Martin at 
la{t, convinces Jack (may our poet, iike thote of fori-er azes, be 
a prop) et,too!) that it is better to eat his ¢ rol!s and butter’ in 
quiet, than to difpute and confult about the repeal of teit-acts. 
‘Theie.doggrel lines, contain many fly allu ons and fhort hints, 
which fhow that our author poffefles fume humour, and much 
knowledge of the tubject. 

“Jack. Again,—when James, his fon, thought fit, 

His coronation oath to quit, 
And antroduce (through popith knavery) 
Both civil and religious flavery ;— 
Did we not join the revolution, 
Afid firmly guard the conttitution ; 
?Till William, by predettination, 
Work’d out your national falvation ? 
Were we not firft to bring him in, 
And fill the glafs with Holland’s gin ? 
. ©Once more ;—when Anna fill’d the throne, 
And Tories into pow’r had grown ; 
Did we not raife the hue and cry, 
Becaufe fhe laid our patrons by ;— 
Proclaim aloud fictitious crimes, 
To ftigmatize that “¢ worft of times ;”— 
And all the nation (to defend her) 
Alarm with ** Pop’ry and Pretender :” 
Nor ever ceas’d the wild uproar, : 
’Till ** George in pudding-time came o’er ?” 
Rare, 
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“ Martin. Next,—with regard to James’s matter, 
The lefs, perhaps, you fay, the better: 
Becaufe, at fift, ’tis pretry- certain, 

You a‘ded- him behind the curtain ; 
And join’d with thofe, whom.now you fpurn, 
Th’ eftablifhment to overturn. 
Thofe ufelefs. hared bifhops, then 
Stood firft, to guard the rights of men : 
Till, as y’ obferve, to fave us, Fate 
Great Naffau did predeftinate, 

¢ For Anna’s reign, -—--what you affert, 
1’in not difpos’d to controvert ; 
But grant , to give you but your due), 
That all you’ve faid—and mote—is true.’ 


The paftoral fong evinces our author’s loyalty rather thah 
his poetical fire. 


A Complimentary Epifile to James Bruce, Efg. the Abyfinian 
Traveller. By Peter Pindar, E/q. 4to. 25.04. Kéariley. 


Peter, as ufual, ca'ches the meteor-of the minute, and to its 
rifing flame trufts his own fplendour. Mr. Bruce was too impor- 
tant an object to efcape ; but even to Mr. Bruce he cannorbe con- 
ftant, for kings, queens, Mr. Bofwell, and fir Jofeply Banks fhare 
his favours.. Without entering into the difcuffion of a quettion, 
which muft employ our:graver hours, and rifque more exten- 
five refearch; without ftopping to examine whether Mr. Bruce’s 
Travels are fictitious,-or whether the wonders which he relates 
are only owing to his having furveyed countries little known, 
and {cenes which former experience cannot haye rendered fa- 
miliar, we fhail only mention, that fome of the extraordi- 
nary facts, the fpeciofa miracula rerum, in Mr. Bruce’s Tra- 
vels, are the fubject of this Epiftle, and are decorated with the 
fund of fancy, of humour, of arch feverity and ironigal far- 
cafm which we have fo often admired. | We may obferve, that 
Mr. Bruce 1s occalionally too egotic, too often, perhaps, the 
hero of his own tale; cirouriitinces which do not diminifh 
our pleafure, and, in fo extraordinary a work, are pardonable : 
yet this is the great object of Peter’s fatire,—let us felect a 
{pecimen. 


‘ O had thy curious eye beheld, like mine, 
The ifle which glads the heart with richelt wine’! 
Beneath its vines, with common clufters crown’d, 
At eve my wand’ring fleps a paflage found, 

Where rofe the hut, “and neither rich nor poor, 
The wife and hufband, feated at the door, 
Touch’d, when the tabbuts of the day were done, 
The wire of mufic to the fetting fun ; 

Where, bleft, a tender offspring, ranged around, 
Join’d their fmall voices to the filver found. 
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But had shine eye this fimple fcene explor’d, 


The man at once had fprung a fceptre’d lord ; 
Princes and princeffes the dearns had been ; 
The hut a palace, andthe wife a queen ; 

. ‘Their golden harps had ravifh’d thy two ears, 
And beggar’d all the mufic of the fpheres ; 
So kind is nature always pleas’d to be, » 
‘When vifited by favourites, like thee / 
Strange! thou haft feen the land, that, to its fhame, 
Ne’er heard our good ’s virtues nor his name ! 
I’ve only feen thofe regions, let me fay, 
Where his great wrtves never found their way.’ 


Some of thefe lines are in Peter’s happieft manner, and are 
truly poetical. .‘The following are, perhaps, more character- 
iftic. 

¢ Thou dear man-mountain of difcovery, run; 
Again attempt an Abyffinian fun ! 

Yes go; a fecond journey, Bruce, purfue ; 

More volumes of rich hifl’ry bring to view. 

O run ere Time'the fpectred tombs invade, 

And feize the crumbling wonders from the fhade ; 
Croud with fair columns, ftruck by Time, thy page, 
And {natch the falling grandeur from his rage : 

Give that old Time a vomit too, and draw 

More of Egyptian: marvels from his maw ; 

Bid him difgorge (by moderns call’d a hum) 
Scratch’d by ten thoufand trav'llers, Memnon’s bum ; 
And, what all rarities muft needs furpafs, 

The tail, the curious tail, of Balaam’s afs.’ 


As Mr. Bruce is a greater objet of wonder than Mr. Bof- 
well, to whom our author has before written a Complimentary 
Epiftle, and between whom and Mr. Bruce he draws an enter- 
taining parallel_in the dedication, an Ode addreffed to the lat- 
ter follows the Epifile. Peter tells us that it is done in his ‘ beft 
manner ;’ but we find little in it that pleafes us, and not a line 
which we .with to tranfcribe. The Ode to the Glow-worm, 
which concludes this poetical olio,. is exquifitely beautiful. 
“The laft lines, but:thefe can hardly be called the beft, where 
all are admirable, we fhal! tranfcribe. 


¢ Sweet Child‘ of Stillnefs, midft the awful is 
Of paufing Nature thou art pleas’d to dwell ; 
In happy filence to enjoy thy balm, | 
And thed through life a luftre round thy cell. 


How diffrent man, the imp of noife and ftrife, 
Who courts the fterm that tears and darkens life:; 
Bleft when the paffions wild the foul.invade! — 
How nobler far to bid thofe whirlwinds ceafe; 

To tafte, like. thee, the luxury of Peace, 
And fhine in folitude and fhade !? 





A Sonnet, 
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A Sonnet, fuppofed to have been written by Mary Queen of Scots, 
to the Earl of Bothwell; previous to her Marriage with that 
Nobleman. Tranflated into Englifo. To which is fubjoined a 
Copy of the French Sonnet, written, as it is faid, with the 
2 uecn’s own Hand; and found in a Cajfket, with other fecret 
Papers. 8vo. -15.6d. Robinfons. 


It is a little remarkable that ourauthor fhould have employ- 
ed his talents in tranflating a poem which he thinks 1s a for- 
gery; for though he fiyles it ‘ an elegant one,” we cannot pere 
ceive any great intrinfic merit which it poffefles. ‘* The 
thoughts that. glow, and the words that burn,’ in the tranila- 
tion, are his own, We shall add a fpecimen of the original and 
the verfion. 


¢ Par vous elle* a eu plaifir enbon heur, 
St pour vous a receu honneur et reverence, 
Et n'a perdu, finon la jouyfjance 

D’un fafcheux fot, quelle aymoit cheremente 
Fela plains de n’aymer done ardemment 
Celut qui n'a en fens, ny en vaillance, 

En beauté, en bouté, ny en confiance 


F oint de feconde: Fe vis en cefte foy.’ 


¢ One worthlefs lover, who alone could fire 
Her icy bofom into warm defire, 

Was all fhe barter’d for thofe manly charms, 
That won her Queen, and fet her fex at arms. 
Fool! not to doat, with exquifite delight, 

On him who, firftin valour, fame, and might, 
Senfe, virtue, bounty, all that’s good and wife, 
No rival knows beneath the boundlefs ikies.’ 


The tranflator, fafcinated with the report of Mary’s charms, 
a4 report which the remaining pictures do not fupport, acquits 
her of the murder of Darnley, and attributes her precipitate 
marriage to the arts and to the violence of Bothwell. We had 
fome reafon to doubt. of the authenticity of the Letters ; but 
we cannot yet acquit Mary of indifcretion, or accufe Darnley 
of ‘any thing bit inattention to the charms of the queen, and 
ingratitude for the favours and-honours’he had received from 
her. . ) 





DR A.M A TLC. 


Modern Breakfaft; or, All afleep at Noon. As performed at the 
Theatre-Royalin the Haymarket. Svo. 15. Debrett. 


This is the juvenile production of Mr. H. Siddons, and it 
difplays much fancy and invention, with no inconfiderable 
knowledge of life and manners. Yet we think we trace, per- 
haps we may be miftaken, but we fufpect, that in a few inftances 





*< Lady Jau¢ Gorden, the marquis of Huntley's fifter.’ 


we 
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we can perceive the traits of amore experienced pencil. This 
litle piece was brought out only, we apprehend, on the benefit 
of one of the principal actors atthe Haymarket; and its fuccels 
was not a little aflifted by the exquiiite prgeneenwe ss of Mrs. 
S. Kemble. 


The New Cofmetic; or, the Triumph of Beauty, a Comedy. By 
C. Melmonth. Taferibed to Mrs. Hodges. Sve. 15./0d. Cadell. 


This comedy fcems never to have been)atted ; andthe im-' 
probability of ‘the principal event on which the. plo: depends, 
would perhaps have prevented its fuctefs.. In other refpects it 
is neither interéfting nor attrattive. ..‘The chief characters, 
planters in Amigua, may be portraits, and ‘local manners may, 
in the Weit-India iflands, be attractive ; but 1 we. can find. no: 
other fource of intereft or entertainment. | 


NewSpain; Ors pare! in ean ‘COs An Ojera, in Three Ais.” As 


performed at the. Zheatre- -Rayat i ia ‘the Ha ee th ‘S90. 15.°6d. 
Robinfons, : 


This isa pretty, flight, Caminas flk,. mint nity we fuf- 
pect, in the looms of the Haymarket weaver, to whom,we are 
indebted for fore ditgilar, productions of no incopfiderable me- 
rit. Iris a fummer fly, and.it wouid be inhuman to break it 
on the wheelssofi ceiticrim ; perhaps.the warmthrof popular ap- 
plaufé may’ prolong: its, exiltence, or the renewed heat of the 
fucceeding f{urmmer;revave it from its semporary torpor, , Much 
of is favour is probably. owing to 1s pleafing mufic, its elegant. 
poetry, and fome interefling fituations, ; for cxiticifm cannot 
avoid remarking, that the.plotis with difficulty fupported through 
three a@s, and‘ that Mexican manners and Peruviah names are 
mixed a little incohérently with the cuftoms of the worthern 
tribes. Some improbabilities, with a carelefs feprefentation 
of the coftume of the»Creole Spaniards might. be added, 
if we wifhed to {well the hifi of faults.;-»But it has entertained 
us, even without the magie:of idrefs.. and fcenery, and we 
ought, from gratitude;:todpeak of .it, faxourably,. The fol- 
lowing fhort {ceng-is afpecimen ‘of theydively dialogue of this 
OpSTa, butitis fketched:and coloured , with an Epglith pencil. 


oat | © Don Lopex anid’Setrefary remains > 


‘ Secretary. Well, my old dad that is to be, iow. ceremony is 
Over, tip us your daddley ‘ 

‘Don Lopex (withdrawing bis band). Ha owhy, ‘who am 
T, you dog? do you know me?‘ 

, Secretary. Do you know me, ‘if ou" cdine’té that? Am 
not I a commiflary ?>—Did you-ever know a governor-refufe to 
fhake hands with a gominitlary? ?~’tig:too ridiculous —— 

‘© Dow Lopez. Am hott an Mecuht from tig mountains of 


— 8S 26 Secretary. 













* Secretaty. Andis not.acommiffary a Chriftian too ? 

© Don Lopez. - Scatcely fo+I think. . 

‘ Secretary. Poh! Poh! this is carrying the jeft a little too 
far; we are alone you know: why, friénd Lopez, you are as’ 
diftant as if I was one of your eytd nobility. 

_ © Don Lopez. Why, thou falter down of old bullocks —— 

‘ Secretary. The older they are the firter to die. 

© Don Lopez. And for thy poifon libelled by the harmlefs 
denomination of rum. —~ " a 

¢ Secretary. ‘You cannot fay that’s old I’m fure. 

© Don Lopez. No, by St. Anthony, ’tis new enough to do 





its duty. Grape-fhot is a fool to it, thou exterminator of thy _ 


fellow-creatures ! : 

* Secretary., All heroes have been fo. 

© Don Lopez. For flaughter in the tented field; commend 
me to a bit of paper called a victualling contrat—the fword of 
Alexander himfelf was but a conftable’s ftaff to it. —That ever 
Don Lopez Antonio Perez de Valcabro de Redio de Montralva 
de Vega, fhou’d think of marrying his daughter to a retailer of 
rancid pork. 

* Secretary. ‘Then you won’t fhake hands ?—There’s a new 

contract. 

* Don Lopex.  Vanith mifcreant, or I’il break your bones. . 

‘ Secretary. Butone word more—(goes up to bis ear) Snacks ! 

“ Dox Lopez. Ah! you comical dog, you: have fuch a win- 
ning way with you-———but ftill 1’°ll break your bones if you 
don’t dine with me to-day.’ 


The chorus of Indians, which is omitted in the reprefentation, | 


and the fong which follows, are wildly poetical and accurately 
defcriptive. We thall tranfcribe them : | 


‘ Where the foreft deep and dread 
Mocks the fun with endlefs fhade, 
a Save amid the matted twine, 
"Where the dog-fnake batks fupine ; 
Through the gloom unhallow’d where, 
We mark the fallen eye-ball glare; 
As the tyger thwarts our way, 
Crouching low in.cruel play; 
Where the fhe-bear licks her brood ; 
* Where the yell, which fhakes the wood, ~ 
Betrays the wolf, with famine gaunt, 
Lies the hunters dangerous haunt. 


‘i Iwpian. 
¢ Inhisambuth, wifely dark, 
Scarce diftinguifh’d from the bark, 
As he peeps befide a tree, 
Our ruddy painted foe we fee, 
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Hark, he took a deadly aim, h 
My comrade talls, revenge his fame. 
Now the tomahawk I throw, _ {..... 
In-vain the chieftain flies the blow, —. 
From him, pauting/as‘he liesy- 
The {calp | bear, the viétor’s prize. 
This‘is war, advance, advance, — 
Join the warrior’s glorious dance. 


y 


* Chorus. ‘This is war, advance, advance, 
Join the warrior’s glorious dance.’ 
; ay AEA DD: Be 9 AS Bisco iligol gon >. 
The New Family Herbal; or, Domeftic Phyfician : enumerating, 
ayith accurate Defcriptions, all the known Vegetables which are 
any Way remarkable jor Medical Efficacy; with an Accoum of 
their Virtues in the feverai Difeafes incident to the Human 
Frame. -Llluftrated with Figures of the maf remarkable Plants, 
' accurately delineated and engraved. By William Meyrick, Sur- 
geon. 8v0. 73. Boards. 148.\Bound and coloured. Baldwin. 


Mr. Meyrick defcrides the different plants with much accu- 
tacy; and afterwards adds a fliort accounr-of their: medical 
powers. In the firft he follows Linnzus with precifienj but 
Ahe authors from whom he has taken his account of the virtues 
of plants are*not equally refpeGtable. What Dr. Withering has 


obferved generally de‘erves attention ;- but, ‘if ‘we recule& 


‘yightly, he has not avai'ed himfelf of this gentleman’s leave te 
make any extracts from this part of the Botanical Arrangements, 
fo-often as,might have added.to'the value of his work, Many 
of his authorinues are not felected with judgment, and numer- 
ous virtues are afcribed to very trifling plants, without any fup- 


‘port. They feem to be copied from {ome old herbals with lit- 


tle diftrimination. We were a little furprized to fee fuch plants 
noticed, after the author had told Us, that none’ * are jntro- 
duced to ‘thetreader’s acquaintance, which‘are not poflefied of 
confiderable imedital virtues, nor any. virtues aferibed: to, them 
but what are warranted .by unquetftionable authority, or con- 
firmed by actuabexperunents.” in neither of thefe refpects has 


‘Mr. Meyrick,! in ourepmion, adhéredtohis declaration. 


With regardto she virtues which plants really, poffefs, we do 
not find thavhe greatly niifleads his-reader.: he only attribures 
to foine plants‘ powers which they have in.an, inconfiderable de- 
gree, or toothers thofe which have been imputed to them 4ith- 
out foundation... The gloffary is fufheiently full and.accurate, 
and the piates are clear, diftinét} aad ufetul. - Piast 
A Vindication of the Opinions wid Fads, contained in.a@ Treatife on 

the Glandular Difeafeof Rarbadies.., By-Fames Heady, M. D. 

Sv0. 45. Boards. Keuarfleys: bas 7ilive 9h ex efsh- 

‘Dr. Hendy flrenuowfly defends his former ‘accoimts: again tt 


y+ 


~ Mr. Rollo, and the hoft of ¢ritiés by whom he has been attacked. 


He 
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He ftands like a porcupine on his guard, and has a quil! for 
each. He is petulant, captious, “and angry, little likely to 
bearken to the voice of reifon, and fo, like lord Peter, we bid 
him heartily tarewell. i 


A Letter to Sir Fobha Sinclair, Bart. concerning the Virtues of the 
Muriatic Acid, or Spirit of Sea-Salt, in the Cure of Putrid Di/- 
cafis. By Sir William Fordyce, M. Dif. Rw 8. Sven 150 
Cadell. : 

The muriatic acid, it is faid, is highly antifeptic, and ufeful in 
utrid fevers, ulcerated fore throats, and the ma ‘ignant fmall-pox, 

We believe it ;- but we have fome redfon for fuppofing that 
the dephlogifticated marine acid is fuperior in its antiputrefcent 
effects. The letrer of the rer. Mr. Stuart, on_ inoculation, 
which is annexed, contains many’ excellent general remarks ; 
but fir William Fordyce muft excufe us for faying, that, while 
we give him full credit for the benevolence which di¢tated this 
publication, we could with the flyle had more nearly refembled 
the fimple.unobtrufive language of Hippocrates, | 


N O.V E L.S. 


Tie Priory of St. Bernard, ax old Englifh Tale, Being the firft 
Literary Produttion of a Young Lady. 2:F else Samer. 5% 
Lane. ! 


This firft literary produétjon refembles the works of youth : 
its principal trait is luxuriant defeription, the effort of'4 warm 
imagination; and-its chief defect, the want of, probability, 
which a young fancy, not yet matured by judgment, often 
overlooks. The young lady need not, however, defpair /“in 
the ‘midft of the glitter we’ perceive marks of ‘fometinag ‘richer, 
foniething more valuable than foil. von . 


P iftures of Life; or, a Record of Mainers. Plyfical and Moral, on 


the Clofe of the 18th Century. Tranflated fromthe French, 1wo | 


Vols. 12mo. 6s. Jilly. ) | 
In the original, each -ftory was embellithed with a fpirited 
characteriltic engraving jor, in.other words, the plare: was il- 
lutirated by the adventures to which the fitaation reprefented 
was owitig. “Two of thefe only. are preferved; and they:aré fo 
pleafing that we with them more numerous, © THe tales {are {pi- 
rited and eptertaininyg, though occafionally bordering: on. inde- 
corum ; but they are iiteretling and'charactertfiic,. : | he tranf- 
lation is the work of a’perfon apparently well acquainted with 
both languages. paves | 
The Dangers of Coguetry. 2 Vols. t2mo. ¢s. Lane. 
The moral to be drawn from this work is fo good, that.we are 
blind to’ the’ dulnefs, the infipidiry, and improbability  of,the 


nafrative,’ © It teaches that indifcrerion may produce as fatal | 


effects as actual guilt; and that even the appearance of impro- 
prety. (efpecially in women) cannot be too caiefullysavoided.’ 
'. Aaz A correS 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
A corredt Lift of the Late ‘and Prefent Parliament. 8x0. 15. 6d 
’ Stockdale, ....< . 


‘The pages containing this Lift areceach divided into four co- 
Sumas, the firft of which gives the numes’of the different bo- 
roughs alphabetically ; the-fecond mentions'the clafs, and num- 
ber of perions in whom the right of election is vefted; the third 
fpécifies the names of the late members; aud the fourth thofe 
of the new parliament. The:defign of ‘the'editor ieems well 
taloulated to gratify public curiofity; and-with the fame view 
he has fubjoined Jikewife a lif:of the:members of the prefent 
parliament forthe kingdom of Lreland. 7 es 


Fable, exhibiting in one View, the Manncr in which the Peers.voted 
at thelate Election, 24th of Fily 1750. ‘ts. Lane. 


'. This Table is fo well contrived as to exhibit the fubjeét in a 
very clear and compendious manner. At the top of the Table 
is a lift.of the.candidates, and at the bottom thofe who were 


i elected ; while along one fide are ranged the names.of the 


electors, .and.on the other thofe of the proxies. ‘The interme- 
diate numerical figures fhew by, and for whom, the refpeétive 


votes we Ts On the back of the table is recited. the fub- 
Stance of tk gia 


protelis which were entered. 


Whe Condudt of the Parliainent of 17843 confidered. 8w0.'' 18. 6d. 


Stockdale. a8 
“The author.of the prefeot pumphlet’ fers out with taking a 


_ view of the, flate ot mational-affairs previous to the.mecting of 


the-parliament of 1784. That gloomy period is too memorable 
to have been forgotten by the pererality of our readers ; and 
therefore, without recapitulating the concomitant circumftances, 
we fhall only obferve that the reprefentation of them is farthfully 
exhibited by the author. now betore us. He afterwards adverts to 
the hiftory of the public proceedingsiduring the fame parliament ; 
wifplaying them: under the different heads of India affairs, the 
Rational, ee yapeindcerat and navigation, and foreign .poli- 
tics. ~ From the whole, it issevident, that in the fhort oe of 


"fix years, which is 'the period comprifed in the detail, the. nation _ 


jas been raifed from an.extremely low ftate, to a pitch afiextra- 
ordinary. profperity... Never, certainly, was. any tranfition ‘ia 


ger improvement, either more rapid or more.important... We 


ave only to with that the-effairs of the nation may continue 
during the exiftence of the enfuing parliament, to be condudied 
with the fame fuccefs which has fo, much diftinguifiied that of 
1784. ‘It is fcarcely ‘polfible to form a with more expreffive of 


public profperity and aggtandifement, 
‘ ; : 7 if < . mee i4 


* ‘ 
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A Plea for the Poor ;.ory Remarks on the Price of Provifious, and 
the Peafant’s Labour ; the Bounties ailowed on the Exportation 
of Corny efpecially Wheat ; with Propofals for their Emendatione 
By Robert Appleganih.  $vo. 6d. Richardfon. 


Mr. Applegarth:is-of opinion, that a bounty is given for ex- 
orting corn when it is fuld fo high as to render fubfiftence dif- 
eile vs the dabourine poor, and he propofes that there fhould 
be a gradually decreafing bounty from the price of twenty (hil- 
lings a quarter, tilbit-reacli¢s'to thirty-eight: between thirty. 
eight and forty, shillings, corn fhould be allowed to be exported, 
he thinks, without any bounty ; and when between forty and 
forty-four, the exporter fhould pay fix-pence a-quarter duty, 
Beyond that price, exportation fhould be entirely prohibited. 
The plan appears to be a humane and a judicious one, 


Confiderations upon the Political Sitwations of France, Great Bri- 
tain, and Spain, at the profent Crifis.Tranflated from the French 
af Mi Deport. 8vo. 1s. Bell. ” 
- Neverhave we feen any pulitical effefion ‘more réplete with 
mifreprefentation, arrogance,:and petulant remark, that thefe 
‘ Coniiderations’ of the /agacious deputy from Nemours. Moof, 
Dupont confidently afcribes to the Britith minifters the mott 
hoftile defigns againft his country s he affirms our difpute with 
Spain to be nothing elfe than-a pretext for commencing war wick 
that nation; and he very politely bids. defiance to.che uttmoft 
_ efforts of Great Britain. We hope, for the honour of the Na- 
ional Affembly, that they have too much judgment, as well as 
candour, to be influenced, in any degree,’ by the fentiments of 
' his erroneous, vifionary, officious, and extremely prejudiced 
writer, whofe crude refle@tions it is impoffible to peruic without 
emotions of the warmefl. indigaation. ~ . | 


_. Political Objervations on the Tet AG. Saupe 15. Bladon, 


“Phefe Obferyations are. written. with gxeat calmnefs, great 
- ¢andour, and-extenfive information.: ‘They fhow,’ from a po- 
litical view .of the conftitution, ‘that the repeal would ta ton 
proper; from hiilory chat: it.has ‘been ‘found exprdient that, 
when two Féligions.exift ina fate,':+ the ftrénger fhould bave 
the exclufive pofleffion of the executiue power of government, 
and‘that, among other bad effects; the sépeal of the teft atts 
would incteale, it is faid, beyond its due meafure, the popular 
part of the conflitution.’ . Some of the arguments in favour of 
he-repeal aré confidered in the’conclufion ; “but, on the whole, 
thefe*Political Obfervations.deferve’ much’ attention, = 
t\t,d3f . da Yan cic? Ys ie Houdt 84 i . 
Lesters,on tbe SubjeF of the proper. Liherty ofthe Prefs. By an 
. sviiorge® 9: Baglifhnan. 8x9. as. Ridgwayer wor °° 
Thefe Letters, confifling of nine, were firft publifhed in the 


paper 
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paper of The World. . The author warmly. reprobates the idea 
that the truth of a libel is an aggravation of the offence, and 
maintains, that ‘the confining of ‘all profecutions: for libels to 
civil actions for damages, has a moral tendency to:benefit the 
lies .On thefe pomts he reafons with much force of argu- 
ment, .and his principles. are obvioufly liberal ; but we fhould 
haye heen better fatisfied with the liberality of his conduct, had 
he treated with more refpect and with lefs afperity the character 
of a venerable judge, who, in regard, to libels, had entertained 
fentiments different from thofe which itis the objeét of the. pre- 
fent Letters to propagate. 3 3 


An Altempt ts explain the terms Democracy, Arifocracy, Oligarchy, 
' Monarchy, and Defpotifm. By Fames Edward Hamilton, Bfy. 
vo. ‘6d. Debrett. pga f RIE | 
Te might be conjeGtured from this Attempt, that the terms 
which the author explains have hitherto been very imperfely 
underftood : being all of them of Greek etymology, their’ fig- 
nification, indeed; can only be intuitively known by an acquaint- 
ance with that language: but the lexicographers would beiex 
tremely ignorant who.could ever give; an erroneous interprera- 
tion of thoie terms, The prefent author delivers the fente, of 
them -faithfully.;, chough we cannot, on that account, admit that 
there.is the leait claim'to. novelty in fuch a performances 


A Letter to the People of England, upon the prefint Crifs. B 

4 sipi@mes gis Et § E/q- me fil’ Debrett, 2 
iy Shewriter of this: Letter, who is the fame with the author of 
the’preceding»pamphlet, Maintains the animating opinion, that 
the: refources of this country are far from being exhauiied ; to 
which he adds, * thatit was never yet capable of {uch vigorous 
exertions as it actually is.’ ., Whatever may be the cafe with re- 
gatd to the latter of theie propofitions,, the. former, we hope, 3s 
unqueflionable.: But wecavnotfo readily agree with the author 
that thofe refourees can be increafed with the greateft public ad- 
vantage,’ by removing taxes from the luxuries, and impofing 
them upon the neceflaries of life.’ This, indeed, 1s:a:noelty, 
which the arguments he advances, however plaufible, “are to- 
tally infufficient to eftablith. | m mit 


Second Letter to the People of En land, upon the present Crifts. By 
+ James Edward Hamiltoa, Ei. 8vo. bd. Debrett, 
This.anthor meafures out his addreffes to the; public in fuch 

tqual portions, that each of them 1s.comprifed.in che bounds of 

a fingle fheet, The Letier now, before us relates chiefly to the 

mode- introduced: by, the minifter. for difcharging the national 

debt. The author difapproves of the plan ; but in his obferva- 
tions concereing its efieéts, we meet, not. with any thing eher 
Rew or interefing, - 


A Speech 
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A Speech delivered on the voth of February, 1789, in the Houfe of 
Lords of Ireland, upon the Addrefs to bis Royal Highne/s the’ 
Prince of Wales. By the Right How: Lord Mountmerres. 8v0. 
1s. Jettery. | . 
In this Speech, which was delivered upon an interefting oc- 
cation, lord Mountmorres argues ftrenuoufly againft the prin- 
ciples maintained by Mr. Fox in the Britifh houfe of commons 
on the fubject of the regency. In fupport of his own ‘dottrine 
he has recourfe ‘to the hiftory of England ; and fhews, froma 
litt of all the regents fince the Norman Conqueft, rhat the idea 
‘of any inherent claim to the enjoyment of that high office, is to- 
‘tally. deftitate of foundation, His lordfhip difcovers manly and 
independent fentiments in politics, and appears to have been 
aétuated with a laudable -zeal for the dignity of the legiflature 
and th¢ interefts of the nation, at the critical period which ex- 
ifted in the beginning of the year 1789. ger 


A Narrative of the Difinterment of Milton's Coffiny in the Parifb- 
Church of St. Giles’s Cripplegates,on, Wedusfdayy ath of Auguf, 
1790. “Svo, 15s. Egertons. , veil 


“Tt is generally believed, upon the authority of tradition; ‘that 
‘Milton was interred in the parith-church of ‘St’ Giles} Crippté- 
gate; but that his remains were actually depofited in the Coffin 
mentionéd in this Narrative, is very far from béing’ afcértaied 
to the fatisfaction of a judicious enguirer. Indeed feveral cir- 
cumftahces feem ftrongly to saVitidate fuch an opinion. '* Ad- 
mitting, however, that the fuppofed fact had’ been’ tihdeniab! 
eftablithed ‘by‘ah explicit infeription upon the coffin, it is iff 
cule to conceive for what other purpofe*than that of mercenary 
depredation;’ the ‘parifh- officers‘ preftumed to: violate the faered 
repofitory of the’ dead. © Curiofity, “conducted: by liberal: ‘and 
rational motives; isa laudable principle; but we meetwith no- 
thing’ inthis’ narrative that has any ‘the leaft claim ‘to fuch di- 
ftinétion ; ‘and ‘the ‘enquiry ‘inthe prefent ‘cafe feems' to ‘have 
been profecuted- without either decen¢y or judgment. » 


Lhe Speech of Major Scott inthe Houfe, of Commons, on Friday, 
os May 245\:1790, 02, the complaint ¢ General Burgoyne for 4 
Breach of Privilege. 8vo. .15«;)Stockdale. | - ; 
General Burgoyne having complained to the houfe of com- 
mons of a breach of privilege by major Scott, the lafrerendea- 
vours to defend himfelf in the prefent Speech againit that im- 


‘ putation, ’ He enters fully, and witha ‘variety of obfervations, 


into ‘the fubject which had proved’the means of involving: him 
inthe charge ‘abovementioned. © It‘is fufficient to fay; that the 
major argues’with much ingenuity’ in extenuation of “hiscon- 


dad.’ Ar vote ‘of cenfure was, however, paffed -againt: him, 


which ‘ws iiot a little alleviated by the liberal and candid’man- 
ner in which it was delivered by the fpeaker of the houfe, Mr. 
Addington. : 
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te CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR Article on Mr. Frank’s * Obfervations on Animal 
Life,’ was p:inted. beforethe receipt of his letter ; but we find, 
from.a caretul cOmparifon, that the errors of the prefs have 
not led us into any miftake refpeéting his fentimeénts. If he 
looks carefully over theework, he will find more errors of this 
kind, and we think Gne-or two more important ones. 


OUR Cortefpondent N, Ns writes tolerably correét, but not 
idiomatical Engiih; he will allow us,.we hope, to give bis in- 
formation in qur.own words, and amore:concile.form. , 

_ Englifh travellers, he tells us, are received with great. re- 
fpe4 in Italy, and treated withthe greate{t atiention, and fami- 
harity, A literary fociety is eftab ued in. Tufiany, and, to 

© Tralidn, poetical’ work mull be pre- 
vioufly tran{mitted.:. M. Buccarelli of this metropolis» who is 

a candidaie for 4 feat, purpofes fo write.a poem in. imitation 
Ariofto, in which he means to celebrate the moft diftinguithed 
of our cobntryiromen. Eachtady, celebrated in thié poem, is 
to have a Copy fent gratis; add a medal ornamented with the 
emblems of the academy, of which, if the pleafes, fhe may-be- 
come a'member.. The academy.have refolved to print . this 
poem with great elegance, and to illuftrate it with copper-plates. 








_. OUR Correfpondent * Candidus’ thinks we purfue Dr. D. 
Monro.with uorelenting feverity, We can ouly reply,. that, 
by repubiifhing his remarks on our Journal, inthe fourth vo- 
lume.of the Supplement, he again renewed the conteit. And 
this conduét was not lefs impolitic..than improper; for every 

age. of that volume juftified our charge of imperfection, and 
by adding chemical confiderations; yot connecied, with phar- 
macy, he forfook the ground which he had chofen for his de- 
fence. We have not the leatt objection | to.drop.the fubjedt? if 
he does not renew it ; but our Correfpondent muft allow that it 
was injudicious to challenpe minyte enquiry, when he mutt be 
confcious that fo many errors and defects. remained. 





~ MR. Nilbect’s warm reproachés ‘aré milapplied, for we never. 
flighted histabolirs. *Wheb we promifed tu rétutnto the fub- 
ject of his © Illuftrations' of differerit’ Paffage’s Of Sciiprure,’ we 

could pot med: iis andthet tdition; becaufe, unlefs very:confi- 

derably esilarged and improved,.we can never noticesa’ fecond 

edition, -- We were not ‘aware-ot-any improvement, for: we are 

not in.the habit-of trufting to the: language of advertifemento, | 
fince there is great reafon pian rg =a work hever reach 

ed-us. ; ‘Fiie ObferVations ori the Mitaculous: estion were 
fome time finee received. If Mr.-Nifbett will veftect for a mor 
ment, bé would find that it {s impoffible to teview every book 
in the order of its appearance j and; if it were poffible; it would 
certainly be inespedient. - 





~~ 


Meg Fhe M. Curjoni’s publications, noticed in our Review for June, are fold 
by Brookes, Coventry-ftreet, Hay-market, Price 26. 6d. each. 

















